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EDITORIAL 


The Wings Are Loosed 


ap HREE girls receive their B. A. de- 
grees. Nothing very strange about 
that. Something very strange about that, 
a hundred years ago when three girls, for 
the first time in the United States, com- 
pleted a standard college course. You may 
know how they felt as they passed by in 
graduation —a little tremulous, a little 
brave, very conspicuous, very proud. They 
must have felt a pride for all women on 
that thrilling day, as if a bright light had 
suddenly turned on them, as if they had 
cast aside an encumbering pair of old, 
heavy boots and were running free and 
barefoot on the earth. 


Colleges all over the country are cele- 
brating this anniversary of the three Ober- 
lin College gitl graduates. It is a fitting 
celebration of a great step in education. 
We, of this year’s class, will graduate on 
this anniversary. What does it mean, this 
fitting celebration? What does it mean 
beyond an anniversary? Can we take it 
to mean an achievement beyond an 
achievement? That the apprenticeship of 
college education for women is over? 
That the first hundred years have shown 
the way to a great, wide expanse of 
power and beauty which has become our 
right and our necessity? 


It is no longer the daughters of wealthy 
families who go to college. It is no longer 
an especial attainment for a girl to have 
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attended college. It is an accepted thing 
that women shall have a college educa- 
tion. This accepted right of education 
for women has given us an idealism. It 
has also given us very definite obligations 
to ourselves and to society. You may call 
it a more intelligent attitude towards life, 
the expression of talents and abilities, or 
even a bigger soul. Feminine intuition 
has fallen into discard. For women now, 
it must be the capable use of knowledge. 


This right to education presses us to 
the very corners of the walls until we 
have accepted the challenge that goes with 
it. It has given us definite aims to replace 
illusions, a place in the mental and work- 
ing world outside of the home, a more 
intelligent place in the home. It makes 
a difference in our immediate lives. It 
means that no matter how much we joke 
about it we must never want the process 
or standards of learning to be “easy.”’ It 
means that we must go to the polls and 
vote, It means that the standards of this 
one magazine must be held very high. 


You can see the colleges gather for this 
celebration, news strips in the papers, ad-. 
dresses, pageants for three girls who en- 
tered a standard college course a hundred 
years ago. Above all this activity are the 
loosed wings grown great and white and 
full, and the path they leave behind them 
is one of pure light. 


A Non-Voter Comments on the American Election Campaign 


LL THROUGH our primary and sec- 
ondary education, we young people 
were taught to know the various offices 
of all branches of our government. We 
were taught to respect the people who oc- 
cupied these offices. Occasionally gov- 
ernmental officials visited our school, pat- 
ticularly at times of patriotic celebrations. 
These officials extolled the virtues and 
patriotism of men and women who have 
made significant contributions to Ameri- 
can liberty. 

That children are impressed by such 
celebrations there can be no doubt. Patti- 
otic fervor takes root in young hearts and 
slowly grows until we come to the age 
where we read other than the comics and 
the sporting pages in the newspapers. 
Then we begin to notice that revered offi- 
cials are subject to criticism. 

As election time draws near, criticism 
oftentimes gives way to attack not only 
on policies but also on conduct, character, 
position, and political faith. In youthful 
minds bewilderment creeps in, and sub- 
jects reverence to uneasy analysis, often 
to send it crashing to utter disillusion- 
ment. 

We are a free people. Our democratic 
form of government grants us the right 
to differ with policies of administration 
in power. Ballots shape our national des- 
tiny. But occasionally during an election 
campaign the organized ‘outs’ and organ- 
ized ‘ins’ put on demonstrations which 
stop at almost nothing to sway the senti- 
ment of the voters. National progress 
assumes secondary importance in many 
election campaigns. Pleas are made on one 
form of prejudice or another. Excitement 
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mounts to fever pitch until the ballots 
are counted and the country begins slow- 
ly to revert to human conduct again. 

People of mature minds can look phil- 
osophically on the outcome of elections. 
Their experience with life enables them 
to do so. But young people approaching 
the voting age are left shaken by the 
long, uncomplimentary speeches and at- 
tacks on the leaders chosen and defeated. 
If we attempt to analyze the results, we 
are sometimes forced to conclude that 
more people merely believed the winner 
to be less of a menace than the loser. 

Certainly during election campaigns, 
the idealism of American youth is sub- 
jected to a bitter test. Unhappily some 
whom we look up to as leaders in national 
thought can be classified as offenders. 
Happily, educational opportunities parti- 
cularly in the field of political economy 
are broadening day by day. Perhaps be- 
cause of this broadening of the field of 
education, our political campaigns will 
take on a more dignified aspect in the not 
too distant future. 

PRISCILLA HIGGINS, '41. 


A thought there burned 
in an infinite space 

Like a single star in the 
firmament bowl, 

Or the essence of morn in a 
dew sprinkled place 

Till man caught it up — and 
called it Soul. 

ANNA Marie Howe. 
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No Returning 


T WAS a warm, still, breathless day, 
in late spring. The rickety, handmade 
fence at the end of the pasture threw 
striped shadows on the thick grass. Here 
was peace and tranquillity. Suddenly there 
was the sound of peace disturbed, legs 
brushing grass into motion, foot-falls on 
the soft, sweet-smelling earth. A small, 
sturdy, light-haired, blue-eyed, pink- 
cheeked creature ran right up to the 
fence; and just before crashing into it, 
fell sobbing to the ground. Here, indeed, 
was a chance for Mother Nature to play 
a full part. One could tell by the look on 
the golden buttercups that she was very 
sorry for this unhappy child. 

Michael Croatesworth had a dear little 
sister Penny only two years younger than 
he, a mother and dad who had spent the 
eleven years of his life trying to make 
him happy and good. He had a sailboat 
named Arabella Albatross, and a pony 
called Hot Fudge. 


Someone was looking for Michael; 
someone who was very tall, who crossed 
the field in ten great strides. He was 
stooping over the boy, and before either 
of them knew what had happened, 
Michael was on his feet, trying desper- 
ately to hide those tattle-tale tears. 

“Uncle Ted, is Penny going to die?” 

“Why, Mike! Of course she isn’t going 
to die. She broke her arm, when she fell 
off the swing, but she'll be as good as 
new very soon. We big fellows can’t cry 
anyway — you know that, Mike.” 

“Sure, Ted. We big fellows can’t cry. 
Gee, I was just like a girl, or something. 
Don't tell all the other fellows. And... 


Do you forgive me, Ted?” 

“Certainly, boy.” 

Uncle Ted was mother’s youngest bro- 
ther. He had another year to finish at 
Harvard, before his interneship at Johns 
Hopkins. Even though he worked very 
hard, he found some time each week to 
see the two people in the world who ad- 
mired him most, — Penny and Michael. 

Ted was right, and just to prove what 
a good sport she was, Penny was playing 
about, arm in sling, very soon. It was 
how little she injured her arm that really 
hindered Penny. As Mother and Dad 
stood in the garden, watching their “Blue 
Ribbon” children, they smiled at the 
thought of stalwart, undauntable Michael 
flinging himself on the ground, fearing 
for Penny's life. How much these chil- 
dren meant to each other! Dad was won- 
dering how they would feel about being 
separated this summer at camp. 

“Why do we have to go to Brittany 
this summer, Nelia? It seems rather a 
pity to keep the Anchorage closed all 
season. Yes, and what will Mike say, 
when he finds out that he won't be able 
to sail his boat in the Sound ?” 

Ted who was sauntering toward them 
heard the last bit of the conversation; 
and with the untroubled informality of 
congenial surroundings, joined in without 
an invitation. 

“Did I hear something about Mike's 
not being able to sail his new boat?” 

“Well, Ted,” Mrs. Croatesworth hes- 
itated, as if half ashamed to go on, ‘“War- 
ren and I have been wanting to return 
to Brittany, and now that we shall be able 
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to go this summer, the only solution 
seems to be in sending the children to 
camp.” 

“Nelia, you're not going to separate 
those two children now, are you? I didn’t 
think it would be necessary to tell you, 
but Penny needs constant care. She's 
growing, you know, and while that frac- 
ture was not very bad, her activities will 
need personal supervision, and her diet 
will require careful attention for a good 
long time.” 

Nelia looked from Ted, who was still 
unusually serious, to Warren. She was 
a delicately constructed person; heavy, 
mahogany hair was twisted simply around 
her head, in a thick plait. There was a 
definite dignity about her, even wearing 
the pale, blue-handkerchief linen dress. 
Her small feet in blue-linen, rubber-soled 
ghillies, were carefully placed on the 
smooth green lawn, and her white hands, 
hanging gracefully at her sides, would 
have been inconspicuous, were it not for 
a brilliant emerald on her left hand, flash- 
ing colored lights in the sun. Strange 
that she should have chosen an emerald 
for her engagement ring; but it was very 
much like the color of her eyes, and 
suited her far better than any other jewel. 

Warren noticed these things now, and 
much as he loved Penny, he simply could 
not disappoint his wife. They had met in 
Brittany. Looking into the emerald, he 
could see the quaint fishing village where 
he had gone to paint. The picture of the 
docks had sold for a good price. The 
ladies hurrying about in wooden slippers, 
sabots, bright-colored peasant clothes, and 
the various caps, characteristics of the 
various provinces, had come to life, and 
were strangely animated, even after being 
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transferred to canvas. Warren could see 
the original scene. He could see Nelia, 
in her crisp white dress, like a white sail, 
against the blue background of water and 
sky. The whole image was so acute, he 
could hear the liquid langauge of the 
people; smell the salt, fish-tainted air; 
feel the brush, slender and firm, the pal- 
ette, light, yet blazing with a wealth of 
color. The visionary scene was fading, 
and in the short space of an answered 
question, Brittany had completely receded 
into the emerald. 

“Warren, dear, whatever are you think- 
ing about?” 

“Brittany — just Brittany, and the chil- 
dren, Nelia . . . Well, big fellas, what 
can I do for you?” 

Mike and Penny were tugging at their 
Daddy's coat like two young puppies, 
calling, “Daddy, Mother, Teddy,” in the 
sing-song manner of confident children. 
“When are we going to Salter’s Point?” 
As if by divination, they had guessed the 
topic of grown-up conversation, and now 
had prepared their question. It wasn’t so 
easy to answer. 

“What do you say to a game of cro- 
quet, favorites?” Ted could always make 
them forget serious thoughts with this 
suggestion. “Now remember, Mike, ladies 
first, and Penny of the chestnut hair must 
have every consideration.” 

“Please, Uncle Ted,” Penny whispered, 
“Would you help me the first few times?” 
It was necessary to secure Michael’s per- 
mission for that, but it came at length, 
slowly, generously. 

In the cool living room, recently re- 
decorated, Nelia was bending over a glass- 
topped table, arranging large, shiny-leaved 
gardenias in one of the large shallow 


crystal bowls. This effectively carried out 
the scheme of white leather chairs, white 
wrought-iron mirrors, and zebra prints in 
narrow, silver frames. The walls were 
pale gray with tall, silver trees streaked 
upward from the floor, like ghosts in a 
summer fog. Soon it would be time to 
light the long, white tapers, which were 
the only means of illumination permitted 
by Nelia, in this room. She could see 
Warren entering, in the mirror opposite, 
and as she straightened, he was directly 
behind her. Alone, she had worn a re- 
signed, set expression; on his arrival, she 
smiled distantly, but carefully. It was 
apparent here, as it had not been in the 
garden, that all was not well between 
these two. They exchanged friendly 
greetings impersonally, and Warren sank 
into a chair. 

“Well, Nelia, what now? This sum- 
mer trip seemed our only hope.” 

“Yes, I know, but we can’t go now. 
Isn’t it rather a pity that all this ever 
happened to us? You painting,— paint- 
ing always. I being busy at the typewriter 
late at night. That's what it was, you 
know. We never had time for each 
other.” 

“We have found time for the children, 
though. We haven't neglected them.” 

“Yes, Warren, but don’t you see that 
all of our spare time has been devoted to 
the children, and consequently we've lost 
each other. We even speak to each other 
like strangers. I felt that if we could get 
back to Brittany, we could recover all 
that’s been fleeing from us. If not, then 
we should know for sure that there is no 
returning.” 

Presently there were light quick foot- 
steps tapping down the stairs. A young 
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free voice was humming the Toreador 
Song. Ted appeared in the doorway, and 
had walked into the room before notic- 
ing the two people sitting there quietly, 
as if waiting for him, in the semi-dark- 
ness. They had decided to take him into 
their confidence, because they were at 
that critical period when any advice is 
appreciated. Nelia smiled softly, as she 
always smiled. 

“Ted,” she began, “Have you suspected 
anything?” 

Ted had suspected a great deal, and al- 
ways candid, he replied, “Yes, what's 
wrong between you two? And why aren't 
you taking those kids to the beach?” It 
was difficult to explain, but when they 
had finished, Ted seemed to have an 
idea. “Look,” he broke in, “Why can’t 
I take them down? I'll need a vacation, 
and you know how I feel about those 
kids. Marylin and Jane can help look 
after the house.” 

Warren and Nelia thanked Ted to- 
gether, just as Jane announced dinner. 
There were large, boiled onions, in a 
savory, rich cheese sauce which Ted ate 
slowly, and with apparent enjoyment. 

Preparations began immediately for 
children and parents. Two weeks later, 
on a bright, sun-flooded Saturday, the 
children were closed in the front seat 
of Ted’s roadster, with a three weck’s 
start on their parents, who had to make 
a great many more final preparations. As 
Michael looked back at the large white 
house, he seemed to sense something 
queer. Mother and Dad were waving 
vigorously, but the old elms, high over- 
head, leaned forward, trying to tell him 
something. Mike hoped anxiously that 
the ponies in the barn would be well 
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cared for. He hoped also that the let- 
tuce and zinnias he had planted in the 
back-yard would be watered regularly. 
Excitement soon removed any child’s mis- 
givings he might have had, and Penny, 
fairly bouncing in the seat, soon occu- 
pied his complete attention. It was his 
responsibility to care for this little sister 
whom he loved so dearly. Mother had 
whispered that to him, as she bent down 
to kiss his forehead. She had promised 
to call on the telephone to say goodby, 
the day before they left for New York, 
and once again from New York just be- 
fore the boat sailed. That would be fun. 

After spending several days getting re- 
adjusted to the beach, Mike and Penny 
settled down for some real fun. Ted was 
always at their side; helping them build 
castles and forts, and dams of the won- 
derful sand; going in swimming with 
Mike, or wading along the shore with 
Penny until that “old girl’ came. next 
door. After that, there were always four 
of them in the water, on the sand, or 
at “Jack's” eating ice-cream. Mike could- 
n't understand the necessity of her erron- 
eous presence. He was just a little hurt, 
and so one early morning, he awoke 
Penny, saying, “Hey, there, come on, and 
get up. We're going to explore that old 
fishing boat down at the pier, and we're 
not going to have ‘Her’ with us.” 

Penny still wore her cast, even though 
Ted had told Mother that her arm was 
almost healed. Brave little Penny finally 
struggled into her sunsuit and sneakers, 
and, before anyone in the house had 
stirred, there were double tracks of little 
footprints stretching down the beach. 

“Come on, Penny, jump from the 
dock. It’s fun!” 
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“AIL right, Michael, but be careful of 
my arm.” 

Penny’s little sneakers were wet on the 
bottom. She gave a little run, in prepara- 
tion for the jump, and, as she did so, 
her foot slipped, causing her to land 
sprawling, in the deck of the old boat. 
Michael, in child’s terror, had grabbed 
both of her arms to prevent the fall. But 
there was Penny, crying, and holding the 
broken arm, minus the sling, which had 
fallen off. She was indeed crying, and 
very loudly. The tears were urgent on 
Mike’s own lashes, but even in his terri- 
fic fright, he battled them back furiously. 
Very soon, the dry rattling of the old 
dock’s planks was heard, the interval of 
footfalls promising Ted. An anxious, 
worried-looking boy regarded the hud- 
dled, shaking couple. He pulled Penny 
gently upward, and carried her grimly 
across the deck, to the beach. 

“Hey, Ted, wait for me, I didn’t mean 
it, honest! Wait for me!” The shrill wail- 
ing compelled a contemptuous backward 
glance, but nothing more. 

Back at the cottage, the two maids and 
Ted hastened to get Penny into bed, after 
it was ascertained that no additional dam- 
age, other than a bad shaking-up, had 
been done. This was certainly a favor- 
able indication, because Penny's arm 
showed itself to be practically healed. 

Michael was in disgrace, and hid in 
the bath-house, between anxious trips to 
his sister’s bedside. The call from Mother 
had come, he thought, but he hadn't 
heard anything about it. That night, a 
very contrite young lad apologized hum- 
bly, if falteringly, to a very stern young 
man. Forgiveness came slowly, but it did 
come, Michael lay awake a long time, in 
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his little white bunk. He promised him- 
self that if Penny ever got better, and he 
ever grew up, they would sail away to- 
gether, in a great big schooner. He 
wished that he might have said goodby 
to his parents. The summer was begin- 
ning poorly; he even made up a little 
verse about it: 

“Summer has come, and the gulls fly 

Over the sea and the sand. 

Summer has come, and the sun floods 

The sky, and the ocean, and land.” 

The next day, Michael had built a 
whole sand village, when he heard the 
roar of an airplane above. The plane was 
flying low enough to land at Colonel 
Green’s airport. He watched it cross the 
sound, and almost decided he'd rather be 
an aviator, when he grew up. Martha 
called him for lunch, interrupting soar- 
ing thoughts. He had just finished wash- 
ing his hands, when a car drew to a stop 
in the driveway. 

“Mother! Dad! Gee!” There was only 
a glance, a smile, and a friendly tap on 
the shoulder for him, as they rushed past, 
and on up the stairs, to Penny's room. 
He crept up behind, thinking he never 
saw two people look so happy as when 
they were reassured of their child’s safety. 
As he stood there behind them, unnoticed, 
he heard a wonderful sigh coming from 
his mother, as she leaned gratefully on 
his Dad’s protective arm. “This is what 
we were going all the way to Brittany 
for, Warren. Now I know what is really 
most important to us.” Then, curiously, 
his Dad was saying, — 

“T could feel it, flying down. We were 
very close in that plane, — closer even 
than we were so long ago, in Brittany. 
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We shall have to return, one day, though. 
The children would love it!” 

Mike wondered what it all meant. He 
thought it meant that Mother and Dad 
were going to stay with them all summer. 
When Penny called him over to her side, 
and lay smiling at him, he felt as if a 
very great wrinkle had been smoothed 
out. He patted Penny's good hand, and 
thrust into it the string of horse-chest- 
nuts that she had wanted for a long 
time. He was whistling, as he walked 
downstairs. There was a happy little-boy 
smile on his sensitive mouth. 

CONSTANCE CALLAHAN, '38. 


And now it seems I dreamed you long 
ago 

When summer skies flashed diamonds in 
our eyes; 

And shimmering fields were steeped in 
mystic glow 

Of silver raining down on paradise. 

I think I knew you once; I am not sure. 

Perhaps I saw the shadow of a tree 

Enchanted by elusive, strange allure — 

Perhaps I never lived this memory. 


And yet from out the eddying, ice-robed 
mist 

That rolls between last summer and today 

I see you there as at a farewell tryst; 

And then you say goodbye and go away. 


I wonder if this anguish that I feel 
Could be so poignant if you were not 
real? 
HELEN Barry, 39. 
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Shakespeare in Modern Advertising 


E OFTEN wonder how William 

Shakespeare would act if he were 
alive today. He is very much alive, In 
fact he holds the excellent position of 
advertising manager for a large news- 
paper plant in our city. I visited him the 
other day and spent a fascinating after- 
noon reading some of his work. I am 
going to give you some of the best of 
these “ads”. 

1, 

Anne: “The dinner attends you, sir.” 

Slender: “I am not a-hungry, I thank 
you—.” 

Ah, if Anne had only mentioned the 
fact that the first course consisted of 
Stampbell’s Tomato Soup Slender would 
have had an enormous appetite. (Merry 
Wives of Windsor). 


ae 

Tybalt: “Romeo, the hate I bear thee 
can afford no better term than this—Thou 
art a villain.” 

Tut, tut, Tybalt! Your nerves are very 
bad. You should change your brand of 
cigarettes. Try Happy Strikes for jangled 
nerves. (Romeo and Juliet). 


3. 

If Lady Macbeth had only used Clean 
Surface Spot Remover she would not have 
said so violently: “Out Damned Spot — 
out, I say!” (Macbeth). 


4, 

“She has a good face, speaks well, and 
has excellent clothes.” 

This, of course, is due to the fact that 
“she” used Creamy Soap daily on her 
skin. Send for a free sample today and 
be beautiful. (Pericles, Prince of Tyre). 
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5. 

“I present my throat to thee and to thy 
ancient malices.” 

We sincerely hope the gentleman who 
made this remark had taken out life in- 
surance before placing his throat in such 
a precarious situation. (Coriolanus). 


6. 

“Insist on Ring Telephones — you get 
quicker service.” 

And the gentleman who made the re- 
mark below would have had quicker ser- 
vice had he installed one. 

“Go, bid all my friends again to a 
feast.” (Coriolanus). 


We 
“What news?” 
“Such news, my lord, as grieves me to 
report.” 


But the messenger would not have been 
grieved if his master had bought a Tally- 
ho Radio. His master could have heard 
the six-thirty news, (Richard III). 


8. 

Try our new Fast Run Typewriter — 
only $59.50. See it at your agent’s. No 
more of this with our fine typewriter... 

“And mark how well the sequel holds 
together.” 

“Eleven hours I have spent to write 
it.” (Richard III). 

9. 

“She is not well, but yet she has her 
health; she’s very merry; but yet she is 
not well; but thanks be given, she’s very 
well and wants nothing in the world; but 
yet she is not well.” 

Just a little indigestion from an over- 
acid condition. Give her a stick of Mig- 


ley's Chewing Gum. She will be per- 
fectly happy. 

“I fear I shall have to lock you in!” 

I jumped. The “ads” were scattered 
in a hopeless mess on the floor. 

“Now you've done it. Ah, me! this 
younger generation is far too hasty. 
Never mind, I am anxious to leave. 
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Come.” 

Thus Shakespeare hustled me out 
into the hall very unceremoniously and 
slammed the office door behind us. 

“If you want to read more of these, 
come in after breakfast some morning and 
spend the day. Goodby.” 

EVELYN ROBINSON, ’38. 


T. Cc. 
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WERE SAYING ON THIS CAMPUS 


That: 

Study and Work marched through the 
first quarter of our 1937-1938 school 
year side by side with Fun and Frolic, 
and seemed to lead the way to what we 
hope will be a successful school year. 


de 
That: 

The success of this year’s Music Fes- 
tival was due in large part to persons 
who, like our own class-mates, Miss Mar- 
garet Loft, President of our Glee Club; 
Miss Mary MacDonald, Miss Betsy Hall, 
Miss Margaret Stone, Miss Vivian Flynn, 
Miss Marjorie Hurd, Miss Claire Senecal, 
and Miss Lillian Loft, were willing to 
sacrifice their time on the altar of great 
music. But this sacrifice was rewarded 
one hundredfold in the gratification that 
was theirs at every rehearsal when they 
became intimately acquainted with the 
works of the masters of music through 
their conductor Albert Stoessel and his 
associate Walter Howe, and at the final 
presentation, when their voices filled the 
souls of hundreds of music-loving people 
with liquid notes of eternal beauty; and 
another hundredfold in the joy that was 
theirs in knowing personally a genius as 


great, and yet as human, as Albert Stoessel. 
Mr. Stoessel is a man who recognizes that 
he has a talent, and who does not bury 
it, but rather, uses it to amass interest for 
the wealth of music. He is not a con- 
ceited man, however. Never did he take 
an ovation alone, willingly. His chorus 
and orchestra always share in his plaudits. 
The greatness of Stoessel lies in the fact 
that he has released the gold in his veins 
for the ethereal life of the world, and 
that he realizes that his value rests not 
in himself, but in the marvelous beauty 
it is in his power to evoke from man for 
man. 
x OK Ok 

Why: 

We think the new weekly, Education 
News, deserves much popularity. In its 
initial issue, the Education News listed 
its aims thus: “To supply American 
educators with the news of American 
education.” If such is its objective, this 
paper should be recognized, as it certainly 
is packed with items of interest not only 
to the educator, but to the student. It is 
an educational spark-plug keeping us in 
line with the latest educational develop- 
ments of our time. A boon to prospective 
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teachers is the section devoted to the 
pointing out of new fields open to them, 
and of old fields in which, the harvest of 
teachers having been nearly exhausted, 
there is an opportunity for them. If the 
Education News builds an organization as 
fine as its foundation issue, it must achieve 
success. 
* * * 

That: 

The tribute paid our college by the 
new-born Collegiate Review in ranking it 
with New England's leading colleges is 
greatly appreciated by us. Forty or more 
colleges have accepted membership in the 
periodical, and with such a number of 
skilled competitors, W.S.T.C. should be 
anxious to enter this literary fray with 
poems, essays, and stories, hoping that 
its struggles with the pen will supersede 
those of its rivals. 


ee ae 
That: 

Though twenty years have passed since 
America joined the war to end all wars, 
crimson Battle’s drums are beating in 
lands across the seas, and pounding their 
discords into the ear of the world. Nations 
do not desire wars; they are hurled into 


them by men who would fill their cup of 
power by the blood of thousands. In the 
search for Peace one thing must be sought, 
and until it is found red Battle’s drums 
will beat and pound louder and louder. 
That thing is selflessness. 

CLAIRE SENECAL, '40. 


I'll pretend I never watched the moon 
Spilling silver shadows on the grass 
While you sang a melody-less tune 
And hours slipped by, yet never seemed 
to pass. 
I'll say I never stood a trembling guard 
While you stole apples from a laden tree 
Of Eden; and that I did not retard 
My sleepward steps. I'll crush each 
memory 
Of you and of that bleak and awful dawn 
When heart to heart we said a last good- 
bye. 
The pen of time writes on and you are 
gone, 
I shall not mar our summer with a sigh. 
Yes I'll pretend I never knew you dear. 
That sparkle in my eye? That's NOT a 
tear. 
HELEN Barry, '39. 
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(Eprtor’s Note: These editorials were 
written for class but they are written in such 
a spirited manner, they seem to have a fitting 
place in the Open Forum). 


INTER-COLLEGIATE SPORTS AT 
Se TG 


The problem of whether or not State 
Teachers College should have inter-colle- 
giate sports is a time-worn subject, but 
once again it has come to the foreground. 
The main objection to this form of com- 
petition is that many of the students are 
“commuters” and would not get home 
until late on the days of the games, From 
a school of our size, we can be certain 
that there would be at least fifteen or 
twenty good players who are interested 
enough to practice at noon times and free 
periods, and not during any physical 
education period. With this number of 
players, it would be possible for them to 
alternate with each other if they wish, 
and in this way, each player would have 
to stay only once in every two weeks for 
a game, and since only those students 
who want to play would be participants, 
they would not find this too often. 

Another argument has been that there 
is a mental strain that accompanies com- 
petition of all kinds. On the other hand, 
the pupils in the elementary schools as 
well as in the high schools participate in 
inter-school sports, and why should it be 
more of a strain for college students? 
Although some claim the colleges give 
so much home work there is no time for 
outside activities, the students are more 
mature and have learned, in most cases, 
how to budget their time; it is vitally 
important that they do take part in some 


Forum 


extra-curricular activity to work off their 
physical energy, and surely active games 
are one of the most, if not the best, suc- 
cessful methods for this. The idea of 
inter-class sports seems to be lacking in 
some respect. 

A third argument is that State Teachers 
College is a professional school. What 
would be unprofessional about a basket- 
ball game between two State Teachers 
Colleges —as Framingham and Worces- 
ter? As prospective teachers, it would 
benefit each student to have first hand 
information with the problems of com- 
petitive athletics with which they will, in 
most cases, be confronted when they are 
on the other side of the desk. Looking 
at all angles of the question — should or 
should not S. T. C. take part in inter- 
collegiate sports—, the arguments seem 
to favor the affirmative side. Why not give 
competitive sports a trial before passing 
a verdict against them? 

ETHEL ANDERSON. 


* * * 
A SENSE OF VALUES 

Nearly every town of any size to-day 
points with pride to its new $500,000 
high school building, completely equipped 
with every modern device to further the 
cause of learning. Mr. Hiram Jones, 
president of the Board of Education of 
Podunk, proudly informs me that the new 
Abner Bennett Memorial School has a 
completely sound-proof gymnasium, a 
large athletic field, and a school budget 
which provides for football uniforms 
costing sixty dollars apiece. “In fact,” 
concludes Mr. Hiram Jones, ‘‘there’s no 
doubt about it; we have the best school 
in Delaware county.” 
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Has he? In this materialistic age when 
everything is measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, it is natural that Mr. Jones 
should feel that a fine building and a 
complete athletic equipment mean the 
best school of the county. But there are 
other things that are vital and necessary 
for a good school, things less tangible and 
more difficult of achievement than a 
building and a football field. 

How much thought do Mr. Jones and 
his school board give to his teachers? 
Is each one a definite, vibrant person- 
ality, well prepared in his subject and 
keenly appreciative of boys and girls and 
their difficulties? Or is he just another 
teacher, hired year after year because he 
happens to be rich Mr. Smith’s second 
cousin? On the other hand, does the 
teacher have an adequate salary, a con- 
genial or at least a comfortable boarding 
place, a chance for betterment and travel, 
a respected place in the community, and 
an opportunity to know and like the 
parents of his pupils? 

I wonder if Mr. Jones ever stops to 
realize that, although many of his pupils 
ride to school in their own cars, others 
do not have enough to eat or are handi- 
capped by some physical ailment. Would 
it be sacrilege to take a few thousand dol- 
Jars from that building fund to provide 
medical attention, glasses and free lunches 
for those pupils who definitely need 
them? Might we even go so far as to 
add another thousand for modest scholar- 
ships to aid poor but deserving pupils? 
School boards think nothing of the cost 
of providing gold footballs or sweaters 
for a winning athletic team; why not re- 
ward scholastic merit? 
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What about the dramatic society, the 
debating association, and the science club 
that struggle along without any financial 
backing? How much more they might 
accomplish with money for scenery and 
costumes, reference books, and trips to 
museums. 

Athletics, Mr. Jones’ pride and joy! 
Last year two of the school teams won 
county championships, think of it! I am 
more interested in knowing whether the 
coach is forced to provide winning teams. 
Or is he allowed the time and money to 
plan a program of intra-mural sports in 
which the entire school may participate 
instead of a handful of picked players? 
And are those chosen varsity players 
taught to win at any cost or is there em- 
phasis on the spirit of fair play, respect 
for the decisions of the referee, courtesy 
toward opponents, and a realization of the 
care of valuable athletic equipment? 

Have Mr. Jones and his superintendent 
given serious consideration to the type of 
community in which they live? Perhaps 
Latin and French are being taught in a 
rural community where courses in agri- 
culture and homemaking would be far 
more beneficial. 

Mr. Jones’ enthusiasm for his fine 
building and athletic equipment is to be 
commended, but these things alone do 
not make a good school. A larger share 
of Mr. Jones’ thought, money, and en- 
ergy should be expended upon the matter 
of teachers, scholarships for worthy pu- 
pils, medical attention and free lunches 
for poor scholars, real aid for dramatic, 
debating, and science clubs, the ethical 
side of athletics, and a serious study of 
the needs of his community. 

EsTHER E. BROWN. 


“Three Hours With Emily Dickinson” 


HERE are two beautiful old houses 

standing side by side, where three 
generations of Dickinsons have lived and 
flourished. One is a brick house, called 
by some ‘The Mansion’ because it was 
the home of Emily Dickinson, ‘the shy 
little Ambherst recluse,’ — ‘the cryptic,’ 
‘the incomprehensible’ — of the ‘ragged 
lines’ and ‘imperfect rhymes.’ ‘The Other 
House’ is the one in which Martha Dick- 
inson was brought up — the only living 
relative of Emily's—her niece, now 
Madame Bianchi. 

These two houses, Emily's and her 
brother Austin’s, nestle down in a little 
hollow on Main Street in the college 
town of Amherst. The houses are joined 
by ‘the little path just wide enough for 
two.’ There is a great hedge in front 
of ‘The Other House’ which helps to 
protect its peace and quiet, its orioles, 
and rhododendrons from the curious eyes 
of onlookers. 

But the door is always open to anyone 
who loved Aunt Emily, or her writings. 
Piles of booklets and gifts from her ad- 
mirers, and children in different schools 
may be seen in the writing-room or li- 
brary. You may sit in front of the fire 
and dream dreams, or you may wander 
through the garden and visit the haunts 
which Emily loved. 

Emily’s niece, Madame Bianchi, had 
spoken at Amherst College and at other 
gatherings, and I had enjoyed hearing 
her, But when she invited me, with sev- 
eral others, to “The Other House’ for 
after-dinner coffee, I was frankly flat- 
tered. It was with some misgivings, how- 
ever, that I arrived at the door of “The 


Other House.’ After all, to carry on a 
conversation with Emily Dickinson’s niece 
is somewhat different from listening to 
her. Our fears were ungrounded. When 
we entered that house, we were immedi- 
ately transported into another world — 
Aunt Emily's world. There was no diffi- 
culty in carrying on a conversation, be- 
cause everyone there felt the same way. 
We could see Emily's brother Austin 
smuggling in one of the too-numerous 
oil paintings which covered the walls, 
hoping his wife would not notice that 
he had spent more money on his favorite 
indulgence; we could see Martha running 
down the little path to greet her Aunt 
Emily who was dressed in white as al- 
ways; we could see Emily with a little 
crocheted shoulder cape on in cool weath- 
er, and a velvet net over her brown hair. 
My feeling for Emily was something al- 
most ethereal, as her note to Margaret 
Tuckerman on her first birthday would 
show: “Let me commend Baby's attention 
to the only Commandment I ever kept — 
‘Consider the lilies’ —E. Dickinson,” 
and the note to ‘sister Sue’: “The tie be- 
tween us is very fine, but a hair never 
dissolves.” 

As we sat there sipping coffee from 
priceless demi-tasse cups (brought through 
customs from Europe in the crown of 
Madame Bianchi’s hat!), we saw more 
than the beautiful old furniture, the high- 
backed chairs, crystal, and pewter dishes. 
We saw more than the oil paintings, 
photographs, and old books and manu- 
scripts. We could feel Emily Dickinson's 
presence around us; we could see her 
writing at her little table, which served as 
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a desk, often using only a candle for 
light. We could almost hear Emily's mis- 
chievous whispering, and her remarks 
about a new Professor at Amherst. “His 
face is as handsome and as meaningless 
as the full moon.” 

It was with a distinct sense of loss — 
almost a jolt—that we left “The Other 
House’ that night. We talked little, and 
parted thinking how fortunate we were 
to have spent three hours with Emily. 

KATHRYN G. MANDEVILLE, '19. 


FOOTNOTE: 

Quotations in this article are from Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi’s book “Emily Dickinson 
Face to Face.” 


I saw a piece of tin 
Glittering among the colored leaves 
In the road. 
I thought the tin 
Was a slender shining knife 
And the red leaves 
The dry heart's dust. 
A.E.C. 


Heaven came down in great flakes of blue 
on brook and pond 
Hell came up in tongues of red curled 
flame in crisp red leaves 
And the whole universe flung out its 
white soul in frost on field and town. 
A. E. C. 


Thoughts Along the River Charles 


HIMMERING moonlight on calm, 
silvery waters . . . cold, stony silence 
broken by laps of waves on the dock... 
serene, thoughtful faces, eyes peering out 
at dark, bulky shapes . . . pleasure boats 
gliding noiselessly into place beside pro- 
jecting wharves . . . running feet scamp- 
ering to and fro . . . joyous laughter 
breaking the stillness of the night .. . 
flashing lights advertising the ride along 
the Charles. 

A sudden groan, a chug, then a silence 
‘more deep . . . a feeling of contentment 
descending over expressionless counten- 
ances ... . arms interlocked over iron 
railings. 

A religious tranquility aided by the 
strains of a Chopin Nocturne . . . then 
a bit of Tschaikowsky . . . light opera 
bringing excited gasps and squeals of de- 
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light . . . the “Rhapsody in Blue” . 
MacDowell . . . Grieg .. . “The Flight 
of the Bumble Bee” . . . Oh, wonderful 
Esplanade! 

Brilliantly lighted shell . . . men in 
black and white . .. rhythmic violin 
bows . . . deep, throaty cellos . . . zoom- 
ing bass viols . . . accurate timing . . . 
exquisite interpretation. 

Waves of applause, rising and falling 

. . an unbroken sea of faces lit up by 
moon and stars and love for the beautiful. 

Finale! And another spellbound audi- 
ence rises from its seats with shouts of, 
“Bravo!” “Well done!” . .’. Finis spelled 
to an evening of ecstasy. 

“Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone * 
Of some world far from ours, 


Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one.” 


ROsLyn ScHorr, ’40. 
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A Christmas Greeting 

One of the beautiful things about Christmas and the Christ- 
mas spirit is that it enables us to renew our faith in human 
nature. The sorrows and dissensions and wrongs of the world 
are constantly thrust upon our attention. We become discouraged 
in consequence and we lose some of the vigorous confidence 
in the future that we need to sustain us. Then as this season 
approaches, there comes into the community life a different spirit. 
We speak of it as the spirit of Christmas. Everybody gets it, 
and life takes on a different tone. We feel it in our inmost 
being, and we see things and people in a new light. Suddenly 
and to our great surprise and pleasure, we find that after all 
there are many more persons of good-will than we had supposed. 
In fact, we are moved to feel that most people, if only given the 
occasion, prefer to be persons of good-will and to reflect the 
spirit of Christmas. It brings the feeling of uplift that we need. 
Its coming revives our courage, and we regain something of 
value for contented living. May we all rejoice in such an expe- 
rience at this season, and throughout the year to come may the 
spirit of Christmas constantly be ours in good measure, bringing 
to each one of us and to all the world added joy and happiness 


and good-will. Wo. B. AsPINWALL 
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A Christmas Sacrifice 


It was Christmas Day! June glanced from her bedroom 
window at a fairyland of ice and snow. Yesterday's storm had 
blanketed the earth with a soft, downy layer of snow, and last 
night’s slect laid a crystal quilt over the snowy blanket. The 
scene from June’s window, beautiful as it was, with its silver 
coated trees bent to the ground like weeping willows edging a 
sparkling blue lake, was unappreciated by her. Hurriedly she 
donned her freshly starched uniform, white shoes and white 
stockings. Beauties of nature were far from her mind. Instead, 
she was thinking what a pity it was to have to work on Christ- 
mas Day. Then too, it would be difficult driving on the icy roads. 

As everyone was still sleeping when she was ready to leave 
she gathered the gayly wrapped gifts she had bought for the 
family and carried them to the living room. Here had been 
placed the Christmas tree, which was a bit unusual. Beneath the 
tree was a miniature manger. In the manger, gifts had been 
placed by the Christ Child’s crib. June, carrying out the family 
tradition, added her contributions as a tribute to the Christ Child. 

The Langdon family had for years carried on this custom. 
In order to keep the religious rather than the material aspect 
foremost in the minds of the children, Mother and Father Lang- 
don made each child reenact the scene in which the shepherds 
brought gifts to the Christ Child. After breakfast, when the 
entire family had assembled in the living room, Father Langdon 
always said, “The shepherds have been generous to the Christ 
Child this year. Let us say a prayer for the happiness that has 
been bestowed upon us,” June would miss all this today. With 
a tear in her eye she hurried out. 

As she drove rapidly along so that she would not be late for 
duty, June pettishly thought, ‘Nursing! What a job, especially 
when you have to work on Christmas! White angels! People 
have strange ideas. There is not one of us so in love with our 
work that we would not prefer being home today. I know what 
I'll do. In my time off this afternoon I'll drive home. If I don’t, 
I'll not see Bill until Easter. He'll be gone by the time I get 
home tonight.” 
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June was a registered nurse in a hospital neat home and 
Bill, her only brother, was attending medical school. As Bill 
came home from college only two or three times a year, and they 
were fleeting visits, June saw very little of him. They were de- 
voted to each other having always played together. Then too, 
they had a stronger bond between them now — that of the medi- 
cal profession. In their case brother and sister relations were 
almost perfect, just as Mother and Father Langdon had wished. 
Perhaps June's personality had a lot to do with Bill’s adoration 
of her. She was very lovable. Everyone liked her. Although 
she was not beautiful, she was very attractive with her keen, 
snapping brown eyes and her light, wavy hair. She was small 
in stature, but every inch of her five feet was a potential supply 
of energy. Yes, June was loved by everyone for her sweetness 
and good nature. No one had ever heard her complain, for when 
she was discouraged she withdrew into herself until her spirit 
returned. 

As June reported for duty Dr. Farrell, with a worried ex- 
pression on his face, greeted her with, “Merry Christmas, June. 
Sorry you had to report for duty today but one of you ‘R. N.’s’ 
had to report on this ward and you happened to be the unfortu- 
nate one.” 


“That is perfectly all right Doctor; I realize the circum- 
stances. Maybe we can help everyone here to have a merry 
Christmas,” June replied. 

“Um,” grunted the Doctor thoughtfully. “Every patient 
except one has a chance for happiness.” 

“Except one, Doctor?” queried June. 

“Yes. An emergency came in this morning and I'm afraid 
there’s no hope. He hasn’t regained consciousness. Only a 
young lad, too!” 

“Has his family been notified?” 

“Yes, but they live five hundred miles from here. Just a 
brother and sister at that. It’s a shame. If we could only do 
something for him!” he said, shaking his head doubtfully. 

“What happened to him?” 
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“Automobile accident. He was all alone. Apparently he 
was fushing home for Christmas. He skidded on the icy pave- 
ment and here he is. I don’t know much about his case history ; 
he’s still unconscious. June, will you watch him closely for me? 
I know that if you're there and if he has one chance in a hun- 
dred you'll make him take that chance.” 

“Of course Doctor. I'll see that he gets the best of care.” 
With that, June hastened down the corridor to see her new 
patient. 

In a private room lay a figure swathed in bandages, June’s 
patient. A handsome lad! By some act of mercy his face had 
not been marred in the accident, but his head was completely 
covered with white gauze and adhesive tape. June stood and 
watched, waiting for the boy, twenty-five year old Jim Drochet, 
to move. After an hour of watchful waiting he stirred and 
started to speak to June. His eyes were glazed and starry as he 
said, “You're the grandest sister in the world Jeannie, to come 
to me. I just had a terrible dream, and I was frightened for 
the first time in my life. Can you hear me Jeannie? You seem 
so far away.” 

“Yes, Jim dear. I can hear every word you say.” 

“You're a brick Jeannie. You'd hear me even if I whis- 
pered. I dreamed I was driving home to you and the car skidded 
on the icy road. I thought I was dying. If I didn’t have to 
take care of you, I wouldn’t mind dying. I feel now so close 
to Heaven. Do you need me so much that you can’t let me go?” 

“Don’t leave me Jim, I need you so much. I don’t know 
what I’d do without you,” begged June. 

“You make it hard, Jeannie. It would be much easier to 
follow Him. Jeannie, I see Mother beside Him! She’s calling, 
Jeannie!” 

“Jim, you must stay with me. You promised you'd take care 
of me,” insisted June. 

“AIl right Jeannie, I'll try. Maybe if we visit Mother 
in church as we do every Christmas, my staying with you will 
not anger her. But I’m so tired. All I want to do is sleep. 
Would you go to church alone this afternoon?” 
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“Yes Jim, go to sleep and I'll go alone.” 

“Tell Mother I’m sorry not to be able to spend that hour 
in prayer with her, but she'll understand that... .” His voice 
faded into oblivion. He fell into another coma. 

June called Doctor Farrell and told him what had hap- 
pened. “Doctor, get a nurse to stay here all the time. I want to 
leave to go to church as I promised him. There is only one 
thing that will save that boy — prayer. If God ever granted a 
favor to anyone, he'll give us this boy's life, especially on 
Christmas Day. I feel it inside me!” she said with her hands 
clasped to her heart. “Please Doctor, I know it’s irregular, but 
let me go!” begged June. 

“All right June. You have a pretty good head on your 
shoulders. Play your hunch; it may mean a life.” 

June dashed for her car and sped to the nearest church. 
Upon entering the church, she knelt at the altar. The church 
was empty except for the presence of Holiness. Stained windows 
dimmed the light. The soft, mellow tones of the organ floated 
through the air. Never in her life had June prayed as fervently 
as she did then. She prayed before the Christ Child in the 
manger — the same Christ Child to whom she had offered gifts 
only that morning. After an hour had slipped away, she quietly 
and silently left the church. 

Having returned to the hospital, June again rushed to see 
her patient. His condition was unchanged. June came close to 
him, held his bandaged hand, and said, “Jim, I stayed with 
Mother for one hour. She wants you to stay with us here. She 
knows I need you Jim,” 

Jim stirred slightly, and from the coma he passed into a 
light sleep. The crisis was over. June gave a sigh of relief as 
she thought, “Even though it is too late to see Bill today, I'll 
see him at Easter time. He'll understand when I tell him I 
helped to save somebody's brother.” 


OuvE LuTz, ’39. 
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May You Have— 


Five fat shiny china angels to set on a window sill against 
a black night. 

Halos — the soft halos of breath on glass, of lights through 
snow; tin halos for Christmas trees, silver halos to wrap in 
tissue paper against a coming year. 

Something very foolish and very young —a teddy bear or 
a jack-in-the-box or a musical top. 

Red in yards of ribbon, in splashes of paper on the floor. 
Red running in wax down the sides of candles. 

The sound of crumpling paper, of pine needles dropping 
on tree baubles. 

The smell of pine and spice and peppermint, the smell of 
new things. 

The sight of children’s faces and hands. 

The nostalgia of other Christmasses. A dirty blue tinsel 
swan that must be kept year after year. 

A feeling that is a candle to hold in your hands, a feeling 
that is three inches off the earth and warm and light and sad, 
that has to do with you and everybody and the topmost star on 
the Christmas tree. 
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Christmas 


THE Business MAN— 

“Christmas is just another racket, commercializing about the 
only decent thing in the world. Oh, sure, I join in. I've got a 
family to think of.” 


THE SHop GirL— 

“Gawd, I’m dead! It’s seven and I've been on since eight- 
thirty this morning. Yes, mabey I'm crazy to go to midnight 
mass but it gets thousands of others. Maybe it’s the music, or 
the white candles, or the cloth like gold. I don’t know.” 


THE HousEwirE— 

“Christmas gives me a new lease on life and a new faith 
in the world. It renews my dreams and hopes for the children. 
Things can’t be so bad when the whole world will stop for a 
day to worship a child.” 


THE CLERGYMAN— 

Pia! | ‘wonder if they really care? Those thousands who will 
attend the service tonight. Will they be thrilled and uplifted by 
the grandeur of the legend. It has endured for nearly two 
hundred centuries. Sometimes I think that it does not reach 
their hearts and souls at all. Yet I know that the spirit of the 
Christ Child saves more souls, prevents more crimes, brings more 
light and joy to the world than any other person or event in all 
those centuries.” 

THE CHILD— 
“I think Christmas is the loveliest time of all the year be- 
cause everyone seems so happy and nobody is cross or hateful. 
I guess it’s because they're thinking about the Christ Child. 1 
guess people just can’t be bad when they're thinking about a 
child.” 
EsTHER MATHEWS, ‘40. 


Ten 


REVIEW CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


Christmas 
Christmas means 
The sonorous sounding 
Of the bells— 
The slow and dreamy falling 
Of the snow 
That is so 
Inarticulately eloquent— 
It means 
Calm eyes and rooms 
So softly lit 
That shadows are asleep—- 
It means 
The wavering flames 
Of candles 
In a great cathedral— 
Flames so delicate 
The mighty church is humble 
Before their inexpressable loveliness. 


Frances A. Ryan, °39. 


I touched the echo of a Christmas wish 

Tonight 

And found a flame beneath the ashes, still 

Alight; 

It seemed the embers, stirred, could once more grow 
As bright 

Until the climbing flames, again had found 

Their height. 


I tossed a wish into the fire of 
Christmas thought 
A hope that, of all friendships, none would come 
To naught 
But once enmeshed within the threads, be 
Firmly caught 
Until the oldest Christmas theme of all 
Be taught. 
The simple line whose words shall never cease, 
“I came upon the world to give ye peace.” 
M. ROCHETTE. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Common Voice 


QO” OF A great depth there is one 

star — on a black horizon there are 
a thousand stars. Somehow man _ has 
evolved this—that out of his life the 
greatest glory shall be his voice with 
others, 


There is a challenge to anything that 
people do together. There is a challenge 
to an open forum. If it does not actu- 
ally accomplish more than committees 
and closed meetings it serves the purpose 
of infusing a feeling of personal decision 
and satisfaction in matters which too eas- 
ily remain impersonal or unheeded. 


Later in the Spring there will be a 
conference to which some of us will go. 
Those who go will come back enthused, 
filled with many happy personal experi- 
ences, but their greatest gain will be ex- 
pressed in the phrase “we did this” or 
“we did that’ —the spirit of the com- 
mon voice. 


This feeling of oneness with people or 
an object, this feeling of familiarity, of 
being a part of what is said or done 
touches everything from the most aesthe- 
tic to the most material with a new light. 
A play is given, The spirit of the play 
and the actors raise it above the medio- 
crity of the ordinary amateur production. 


It is beautiful, and if you had a part in 
it, you too are beautiful. You turn the 
pages of the school magazine. There on 
the top of the left page is a poem you 
have written. It has many faults but you 
are filled with pride. Having given it to 
somebody else raises you and the poem 
above the ordinary level. 


Somewhere in your room is an old doll 
with its leg cut off, or a battered celluloid 
frog, or a bear weak from lack of saw- 
dust. You would part with many a more 
valuable object before you would part 
with one of these. For as you hurry in 
and out of your room just a sidelong 
glance will recall for a fraction of a 
second, a dream of green haze and sun- 
shine, of imaginary woods and brooks — 
a thousand experiences you shared with 
those toys. The spirit of the common 
voice. 


So this spirit of the common voice is 
ours to take with us, to our most casual 
daily contacts, to open forums, to class 
meetings — wherever we go with other 
people it is ours to make beautiful or 
ugly. Even if we choose to go alone, we 
cannot escape or would not escape the 
common voice. 


Five 


Lucretius 


ie A chronicon compiled by St. Jerome, 
largely out of Suetonius, we read for 
the year 94 B, C.; “Titus Lucretius, poet, 
is born. After the love-philtre had turned 
him mad, and he had written, in the in- 
tervals of his insanity, several books 
which Cicero revised, he killed himself 
by his own hand in the forty-fourth year 
of his age.” The story of the love-philtre, 
though apocryphal, forms the basis for 
one of Tennyson's finest poems in which 
Lucretius himself describes lucidly and 
concisely his atomic theory and its im- 
plications. Under the influence of the 
love-philtre which “confused the chemic 
labor of the blood,” his sleep is haunted 
by frightful dreams, and in one glorious, 
terrifying vision the atomic essence of 
things is revealed to him: 

for it seem'd 
A void was made in Nature; all her bonds 
Crack'd; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 
For ever: 

To Leucippus, a contemporary of An- 
axagoras and Empedocles, must be attri- 
buted the germ of the atomic theory. It 
was next taught by Democritus who died 
about B. C. 360, and it was nearly a cen- 
tury later before it was fully developed 
by Epicurus. The atomic theory of Demo- 
critus was thoroughly unpopular among 
the Greeks. Aristotle discusses it only to 
discard it. Therefore Epicurus deserves 
credit not merely for having developed 
and expanded it, but also for the pene- 
tration which led him to revive, and thus 
to preserve for the world, a theory which 
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in his own day was generally considered 
absurd. 

With the exception of a few letters 
and fragments of Epicurus, the works of 
all three are lost to us, and this theory 
which in its propositions as to the con- 
stitution of matter either coincides exactly 
with the findings of Boyle, Newton, and 
Dalton, or foreshadows modern scientific 
truth, is to be found fully described only 
in Lucretius’ poem. He followed Epi- 
curus, “the teacher whom he held divine,” 
so closely that we are prone to err in con- 
sidering him an imitator, a mere copyist. 
Yet Epicurus’ style, as illustrated by his 
surviving writings, was prolix and slip- 
shod; his exposition, formless and vague. 
In view of these facts Lucretius assumes 
his proper place not only as the trans- 
mitter of his master’s system of thought, 
but also as an original genius who re- 
created, augmented, systematized it, and 
clothed the whole in glowing, immortal, 
sustained poetry. 

We are not in the dark as to the 
motives which led Lucretius to write “De 
Rerum Natura.” He tells us that there 
are two fears which render human life 
miserable and undignified. These two 
fears — fear of the Gods, and fear of 
death — he proves incompatible with his 
theory, and therefore untenable. We 
would do well to inquire into the reli- 
gious conditions of his day before we 
decide, as many have done, that his was 
an unspiritual, inferior mind. 

The whole fabric of Roman society 
and of the state was penetrated by a be- 
lief in Divination. The results of any 
undertaking could be forecast by inspect- 


ing the entrails of a victim, by careful 
analysis of the eleven kinds of lightning, 
by observation of the flight of birds, 
eclipses, and the dietary inclinations of 
the sacred chickens. This practice was 
officially recognized by the state. Any 
prodigy, as soon as it was announced, 
was examined by the Senate, and officially 
reported on. A college of augurs existed 
whose task it was, on every important 
occasion, to ascertain the will of the Gods 
from various signs. Auspices were taken 
at elections, and unless these could be 
reported favourable, the elections were 
void. A general could not cross the 
frontier or engage the enemy unless the 
birds sanctioned. Private affairs were not 
entered into without evidence of Divine 
approval. This then, fraud in the name 
of religion, trickery garbed in priestly 
robes, was what Lucretius opposed. He 
could not forget the horrible sacrifice of 
Iphigenia and it was painful to him that 
man should submit himself to “that 
much-extolled religion which has too fre- 
quently given birth to criminal and im- 
pious deeds.” 


He proceeds, therefore, to lift man’s 
spirit from the mud of superstition to 
the stellar realms of reason. He estab- 
lishes his first proposition: ‘Nothing is 
ever divinely generated from nothing.” 
The world has not been a creation of 
the Gods, but things as they exist have 
been created by the combination of ‘‘sem- 
ina rerum” (seeds of things), or first- 
bodies. Furthermore it is absolutely de- 
creed what each thing can do and what 
it cannot, according to the conditions of 
nature. Were this not so, “birds might 
spring from the earth, men from the 
sea, cattle burst forth from the sky.” But 
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matter, atomic in its original form, eter- 
nal and infrangible. We have also two 
now, because all things are severally pro- 
duced from certain seeds, each is pro- 
duced and comes forth into the regions 
of light from that spot in which the mat- 
ter, and the first’ elements of each, sub- 
sist. And for this reason all things can- 
not be produced from all, inasmuch as 
there are distinct and peculiar faculties 
in certain substances.” Here he insists 
on more than mechanical combination 
and foreshadows chemical combination 
and molecular composition of matter, for 
no substance can be produced unless the 
atoms have first united such an order as 
to form the molecules of that substance. 

His second proposition is that ‘‘noth- 
ing can be reduced to nothing but all 
things on their dissolution go back into 
their first bodies.” Matter, therefore, is 
imperishable, and the total quantity of 
matter is never diminished. 

All nature is made up of matter and 
void. The first-bodies or atoms are tiny, 
hard kernels, perfectly solid and inde- 
structible, and impenetrable. They are 
“strong in their solid singleness.” They 
cannot be worn away for, if this were 
so, the violets which will break through 
the earth next April will not be as fresh 
or perfect as those which bloomed in the 
meadows of Lesbos in Sappho’s time. The 
atoms cannot be divided either for, 
though they are mere dead matter, fur- 
ther division would deprive them of the 
properties which give rise to the pheno- 
mena observed in the substance. 

We have now the whole system of 
Lucretius before us in brief. There is 
Void for we must allow for the perpetual 
motion characteristic of atoms. There is 
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forces, the creative and the destructive. 
The creative force, or Venus, causes the 
atoms to combine to form trees, men, 
flowers. The destructive force, Mars, 
causes death and division into atoms 
again. As long as the proper balance is 
maintained between these two forces, the 
world will be perpetuated. If the de- 
structive force becomes more powerful, 
Lucretius predicts the gradual annihila- 
tion of the universe. 

How, you ask, does this theory dis- 
pense with the two fears? It dispenses 
with them neatly and definitely. The 
Gods did not create the world, nor will 
any prayer to them change the course of 
the atomic stream. “The sacred persons 
of the Gods” exist in the interstellar 
spaces where they dwell unconcerned 
with mortal affairs. Many have inter- 
preted this idea of the Gods to mean 
license. If the Gods do not punish, why 
should man strive to be upright and 
noble? All crimes go uncensured; there- 
fore let all crimes be perpetrated. This 
is a misinterpretation sought after by 
weak-minded individuals who have nei- 
ther the enlightenment to realize nor 
the courage to admit that the responsi- 
bility for his manner of life must rest 
upon man and his individual level of 
spirituality. If Lucretius denied all di- 
vine interference in human affairs, he was 
spiritual enough to despise also the con- 
ception of Gods who arbitrarily punish 
and forgive, censure and pardon. In this 
respect he is great not only, and remark- 
ably so, for his own time, but for all 
time. He admits that it is customary and 
fitting that man should beautify the tem- 
ples of the Gods, but this should be done, 
not for reward or recognition, but as an 
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expression of man’s consciousness of 
beauty and his respect for perfection. 

At death Lucretius tells us that the 
atoms of our bodies and the finer, more 
tenuous atoms of our souls become sep- 
arated one from another and pass into 
the void in the form of first-bodies. The 
atoms of the soul are indestructible but 
the individual identity of each soul is 
dissolved. Why fear death then, if our 
identity is lost and we can know nothing 
beyond death? The soul-atoms and body- 
atoms will combine again to form new 
bodies and new souls but in a different 
manner to produce original beings. Surely 
there may be an element of sameness, 
but no person in his entirety will be 
reincarnated. 

Lucretius has proven groundless both 
fear of the Gods and fear of death. It 
remains for man to live nobly, to seek out 
beauty and knowledge, to avoid pain, to 
be happy and at peace. 

“De Rerum Natura” is considered by 
one critic as the greatest of all didactic 
poems because it is something more than 
didactic. Assuredly it bears comparison 
with the epic and dramatic masterpieces 
of Greece and Christian Europe, not only 
by virtue of any detached passages, but 
by virtue of its composition as a whole. 
It refutes, as does the work of Shelley, 
Keats, Goethe, Dante, Spenser, and Mil- 
ton, the conception of poetry as neces- 
sarily brief owing to the force of its 
emotion. 

In poetry as highly sustained in emo- 
tion and inspiration at the close as at the 
beginning, Lucretius brings before our 
eyes every stage of man’s existence. He 
treats of his subject with a comprehen- 
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sion, fidelity, and daring unparalleled in 
literature, 

As a reformer Lucretius sought to free 
men’s minds from ignorance and super- 
stition. As an artist he has revealed life 
in its pride and perfect beauty. As a poet 
he has sung in a lofty and glorious strain. 
He has created an immortal poem which 
is, according to Professor Shotwell (In- 
troduction to the History of Histories) 
“the most marvellous performance in all 


antique literature.” 


VIRGINIA BurKE, '38. 
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The Yellow Cruise 


NTRIGUED by a poster advertising 
“The Yellow Cruise,” a group of 
girls from S. T. C, journeyed to Clark 
University to see this unusual film. The 
record of an eight thousand mile motor 
criuse across Central Asia, it reveals an 
exciting adventure and presents some 
interesting geographic relationships. The 
expedition was undertaken by Georges 
Marie Haardt and was financed by Andre 
Citroen, famous motor magnate. Two 
years were spent in careful planning and 
elaborate preparation which included the 
designing and construction of special 
motor trucks, After these specially built 
trucks were completed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment revoked permission to pass 
through Turkestan, and it was necessary 
to redesign the vehicles for a new and 
difficult route across the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, 

Haardt decided to divide the expedi- 
tion into two groups, each comprising 
seven tractor trucks. The Pamir group, 
under Haardt, would clank east from 
Beirut in Syria, across Persia, and over 
the Himalayas into China. The China 
group, led by Naval Lieutenant Victor 
Point, would start from Peiping and meet 
the other group at Kashgar in Sinkiang, 
China’s westernmost province. 

The journey from Beirut, Syria, across 
Persia was comparatively uneventful. The 
isolation of the region was emphasized 
by the dominance of primitive means of 
agriculture, transportation, and amuse- 
ment. The farmers used a simple, hand- 
made, wooden plow which turned a shal- 
low, uneven furrow much in contrast to 
the deep, even furrows of our modern, 
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machine driven steel plows. The wheels 
of a windmill, hand fashioned of grass 
and bamboo, presented a peculiar picture. 
As the motor trucks moved slowly along, 
every Persian within sight rushed to the 
cars and followed them doggedly. These 
people, shut off from the rest of the 
world by mountains, were experiencing 
the thrill of seeing modern transporta- 
tion. The Jhelum River in India offered 
the first serious obstacle to the progress 
of the journey. Impromptu ferries were 
constructed by lashing boats together. 
The Himalayas, which presented the most 
feared task of the journey, were soon 
reached. The trucks, with their tractor- 
like construction, were able to climb the 
mountains to quite a height, but as the 
altitude increased and the surface level 
decreased, travelling by truck became 
more and more difficult until, finally, it 
was necessary to completely dismantle the 
cars, The explorers then hired moun- 
tain ponies for the ascent. On these 
ponies they packed the trucks. The going 
was not easy even for these sure footed 
animals, and we who were watching the 
movie, breathed sighs of relief as one 
after another gained foothold on some 
jagged or projecting rock on the moun- 
tainside. The low temperatures, high 
winds, and snow on the twenty thousand 
foot Kashgar range made warm sleeping 
tents called “Yurts” necessary. After their 
descent, the decided contrast in climate 
was evidenced by their use of canvas 
tents, 

While the Pamir group was making 
slow but steady advance, the China group 
had left Peiping and was meeting diff- 


culties of quite a different sort. They had 
no high rugged mountains to cross, but, 
on the contrary, were confronted with the 
dangers and hardships of traversing the 
Gobi desert. The wheels of the trucks 
slipped, skidded, and sunk in the sand. 
Strong winds lashed stinging particles 
into the faces of the men, and at times 
the air was so filled with blowing sand 
that the outlines of the trucks could 
scarcely be seen. After crossing the desert, 
the intermittent mountain streams offered 
serious problems, Steep and rocky as they 
were and filled with rushing water, the 
motor trucks pushed through them, slip- 
ping and sliding about on the wet rocks, 
and finally climbing the steep broken 
banks without misfortune. Continuing 
thus, seeing much of the customs and 
daily lives of the people, the party finally 
reached Urumchi, in Sinkiang, only to be 
imprisoned by the government. Thus 
they were forced to send word to the 
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Pamir group that they could not meet at 
Kashgar. Haardt and his companions 
changed to ponies and camels — faster 
than tractors among the peaks— and 
pressed on to Urumchi. The government 
shut them up with their friends. A month 
later the authorities let them out again, 
and they headed for the coast by way of 
Peiping. Tragedy came swiftly. Haardt, 
worn and tired by the difficult journey, 
died suddenly soon after reaching Shang- 
hai. 

In spite of misfortune, however, the 
expedition had accomplished its purpose. 
It is the longest motor car trip ever at- 
tempted through such a region and the 
store of knowledge gained as a result is 
invaluable. 

The experience of seeing this sound 
film proved most enjoyable to us and 
emphasized again the influence of geo- 
graphy on our daily lives. 

MarION WILLIAMS, '38 
Mary Birp, ’38 
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WE'RE SAYING ON THIS CAMPUS 


That: 

The joy of having slain the monster, 
Midyears, has given us renewed strength 
to meet all foes lurking in the realms 
of Subject Matter during the coming 
semester. 

* = * 
That: 

The sound of soft music clothes the 
soul in velvet, and the sight of white 
clouds trims it with ermine. Trying to 


study, while a tinkling piano somewhere 
in the distance is vieing with the downy 
charges of the sky for our attention, is 
too much for the most — even the best — 
of us. Songs come to our lips; work is 
forgotten, and a study hour passes away. 
We are all agreed that a sound-proof, 
and sight-proof room should be invented 
for the purpose of staying Minds, at- 
tracted by the gorgeous Soul-apparel of 
Music and Beauty. 
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Why: : 
A rare black orchid is deserved by the 
originator of Hobby Week which we 
enjoyed here during the days from Feb- 
ruary 7 to 11, inclusive. A brain fed on 
a diet of knowledge alone, runs the risk 
of becoming anemic. A change in the 
menu of brain-food to counteract this 
danger is provided by a hobby. Most 
people work hard in the development of 
their hobbies, and although the labor is 
enjoyable in itself, the thrill of apprecia- 
tion by others is pleasing. Thus Hobby 
Week accomplished a remarkable feat, 
in giving to the individuals who have 
hobbies, whether singing, or writing, or 
knitting, or acting, or reading, or col- 
lecting, or— anything that attains the 
end of personal self-satisfaction, a chance 
to exhibit the favorite children of their 
desire. 
Ae 

That: 

The stories of Horatio Alger do have 
their counterparts in everyday life. A 
proof of this is to be found in the rise 
of Joseph P. Kennedy, recently appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
Born in one of the poorer sections of 
Boston, by a combination of work, wis- 
dom, and wit, Ambassador Kennedy 
raised himself to the enviable position of 
the owner of a large fortune and a grow- 
ing family before he was thirty-five years 
old. Conducting a chain of sight-seeing 


busses gave him the money to complete 
an education at Harvard, and his success 
in this business is understood when the 
fact is known that he was graduated from 
that college with honors in mathematics, 

Long before his appointment as Legate 
to England, Mr. Kennedy was renowned 
as an expert in big business. Many in- 
deed are the financial problems he has 
solved. This knack of problem-solving 
must have placed him in a position to 
help his lovely wife cope with the trials 
and tribulations that a faimly of nine 
children present! One wondets which 
were more knotty, the financial or the 
family problems? 

To-day Ambassador Kennedy is at a 
pinnacle of success that was not his for 
the asking, but for the working. His 
story is an inspiration for the members 
of the younger generation to persist in 
their dreams of a brilliant future. 

¥y 
That: 

King Winter has been most kind this 
year to the sports enthusiast in his gifts 
of jewelled snow. Along the snow trails 
a caravan is marching, —a caravan of 
gaudily-clothed men and women, girls 
and boys, all carrying, or dragging be- 
hind them, sleds, and toboggans, and 
skates and skiis. Down the mountains of 
snow they glide, to the biggest Winter 
Sports year in our history! 

CLAIRE SENECAL, '40. 
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A Matter of Time 


HE ONLY thing I can’t figure out 
though, is why he did it.” 

“Why who did what?” queried a nasal 
voice, from the doorway. 

Sheriff John Atkinson turned in his 
swivel chair, and faced Ezra Watts, who 
was fingering his straw hat nervously. 

“Why Bill Carter killed that house- 
maid of his,” responded the officer of 
the law. He looked doubtfully at the old 
man, for a moment, and then added, 
“You may be the best lawyer in the 
country, but even you can’t get him out 
of this!” 

“You think so?” said Ezra Watts 
calmly. ‘That's what I came to see you 
about.” 

Sheriff Atkinson snorted incredulously. 
“How could you?” he demanded. “Carter 
doesn’t even know we're going to arrest 
him!” 

“Perhaps he suspected it,” the old 
lawyer answered. “At any rate, I think 
I can give you a pretty good idea about 
the person who really did commit the 
murder.” He limped across the room, 
and sank into the only comfortable seat 
the office possessed. 

“In the first place,” he began, remov- 
ing his well-made gloves, “What have 
you got on Bill, except the fact that Jen- 
ie Bane was killed in his house, with a 
revolver from his collection?” 

“Well, for one thing,” the sheriff 
drawled belligerently, “He can’t prove 
where he was that night. Says he was 
walking in the woods. Hm! I could have 
thought of a better one myself!” 

“And you intend to get a conviction 
of first degree murder on that?” 

“Sure!” 


“Well then,” Ezra Watts chuckled, “I 
can see that you’re in dire need of a 
good detective as well as a good attor- 
ney!” 

“Look here, what are you driving at?” 
the sheriff exploded. “If you have any- 
thing to say, just say it, and get out of 
here!” 

“Now, don’t lose your temper,” the 
old lawyer counselled. “I’m here to help 
you, not to start an argument.” 

“All right then. What have you got 
to say?” 

Old Mr. Watts glanced over at the 
deputy, who was seated silently in a cor- 
ner of the room and then swung his gaze 
upon the sheriff. 

“I'll take up the matter of the weapon 
first. You say that Bill Carter went down- 
stairs, in the middle of the night, took 
a revolver from the case where it was 
kept, and shot Jenny Bane. He couldn’t 
have done that, for three reasons: first, 
because there was only one key to that 
case; second, because that key was stolen 
from him, two days before the murder; 
and third, because he had no other key 
made. You, yourself, know that the glass 
on that case wasn’t broken, so perhaps 
you can explain how he did it?” His 
last words contained more of a challenge 
than a question. 

“He might have forced the lock,” the 
sheriff grumbled. 

“What! Go to all that trouble, when 
he could have used the revolver that he 
always carries around with him?” 

“AIL right,” Atkinson conceded, “I'll 
give you this round. But don’t think 
that you're going to talk me out of ar- 
resting Carter. We can make him explain 
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those little details, once we've got him 
safe. And you know, I’m not taking your 
story for granted.” 

Mr. Watts quietly ignored him. “Then 
as to his alibi. He was at my home that 
evening until exactly one hour and a half 
after the murder. I can prove that, — 
that is, if you'll take my word, — because 
{ happened to look at the clock, just as 
he was leaving. He made some remark 
about how late it was, or something sim- 
ilar. He had come to see me about a very 
personal matter, that concerned both of 
us, and no one else. We talked for quite 
a while, and then he left. So you see, he 
couldn’t possibly be the one who killed 
the housemaid.” 

But this time, the sheriff fairly jumped 
upon Mr, Watts. “What about that man 
who saw him on the road, at about half 
eleven? What am I supposed to do, — 
believe that everyone in the world is 
lying, except you?” He shoved a cigar 
between his teeth, and held a match to 
it, all the while watching the lawyer 
aggressively, 

Ezra Watts rose to his feet, and said, 
tapping the desk for emphasis, “I’m not 
saying your witness was lying. But I re- 
peat that I told the strict truth about Bill 
Carter!” He sank back into his chair. 
Then he continued, “Now do you want 
me to tell you about the real murderer, 
and about the plan that had only one 
mistake?” 

The sheriff leaned forward in his seat, 
and nodded almost unconsciously. 

Ezra Watts, in his turn, took out a 
cigar, lit it slowly, and then proceeded. 
“There was a man who became involved 
in a scandal, nearly sent him to the elec- 
tric chair, He was acquitted, in spite of 
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the fact that practically the whole popu- 
lation of the United States believed him 
guilty. It seems that the district attorney 
lacked the one piece of evidence that 
would have convicted him. There was 
only one person in the world who could 
have supplied that evidence, and he 
wouldn't do it, because he happened to 
be a life-long friend of the defendant. 
And so the case was forgotten. 

“Both men disappeared, settling in a 
place where they were sure that they 
were not known. They were successful 
enough, for a time. But then, a certain 
Jennie Bane appeared on the scene. As 
you can probably imagine, she, by being 
much more orderly than any housemaid 
should be, happened to come across that 
bit of evidence I mentioned. Realizing 
its importance, she decided to make some 
extra money for herself. She got away 
with it, for a time, but, after a while, 
became apprehensive. And so she made 
up her mind to go to the police with her 
story. She was foolish enough to let her 
victim hear of her plan. This, of course, 
made him desperate. He stole the keys to 
the gun-case in the home of his friend, 
and also managed to arrange an alibi for 
himself, by the simple device of setting 
his clock ahead, and calling his visitor's 
attention to the time. Then he committed 
the murder. 

“But something happened that ruined 
his whole plot. His visitor was seen near 
the scene of the murder, by a man who 
was observant enough to notice the time. 
Another thing marred the murderer's 
plans. He made the mistake of telling 
his visitor, whose name, incidentally, was 
Bill Carter, about the housemaid. So, 
when the murder was discovered, Carter 


was foolish enough to say that he had 
no alibi for the previous evening. He 
had simply put two and two together, 
and made a very sensible four, which 
pointed out his friend as a murderer. 
That friend had saved him once, so I 
imagine he felt some idiotic kind of loy- 
alty towards him. You see, if he had had 
enough sense to admit that evening visit, 
the one witness against him wouldn't 
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have been much of a menace.” Ezra 
Watts sighed deeply, as he concluded his 
story. 

Sheriff Atkinson was, for once, too 
stupified to remember official duty. ‘You 
mean,” he stammered, ‘You mean... ?” 

“IT mean,” said Mr. Watts, crushing 
out the remnants of his cigar, “that I am 
giving myself up for the murder of Jen- 
nie Bane.” CLAIRE SENECAL, ’40. 


From Near and Far 


UST emerging from a record rift of 
J mid-year exams to throw a few high- 
lights from our exchanges your way. 

The November issue of The Log of 
Salem State Teachers features the inaug- 
uration of their new president, Edward 
A. Sullivan, Highlights from his address 
show a very definite reaction against the 
“bag of tricks” type of teaching training. 
“A mastery of content,” he says, “is the 
substructure of good pedagogy. Knowl- 
edge is power, even in a class-room.” Is 
not the realization of this truth more 
than partly responsible for the higher 
scholastic standards of the present cir- 
riculum? 

This January marks the beginning, at 
Salem, of the first, formal mid-year ex- 
aminations, an ordeal in which we may 
be considered veterans, 

Fitchburg students should be A-1 in 
Economics judging from the interest 
shown in the open forum lectures spon- 
sored by a nearby church. Current world 
problems are presented by nationally- 
known individuals, well qualified in their 
respective fields. It sounds as if it would 
be worthwhile. Fitchburg’s publication, 
The Stick, must consider it so, as it gives 


the experiment considerable publicity. 

The Laurel Leaf of New Haven State 
Teachers College features a very readable 
magazine survey column in which appear 
brief summaries of articles of timely in- 
terest from the best of the current period- 
icals. One of their editorials closes with 
this thought ““Character—that subtle and 
indefinable quality which is finer than 
the finest deeds, greater than the greatest 
facts, which includes but transcends 
honor—a nice sense of what is right, 
just and true, with a course of life cor- 
responding thereto.” We might all bene- 
fit by stopping to consider how far we 
have gone toward the development of 
this essential. 

To come nearer home, we have the 
Becker Journal which gives the students 
of commercial journalism at Becker Col- 
lege ample opportunity in which to test 
their mettle. With the flavor of a daily 
newspaper just off the press, it covers all 
activities, both curricular and social in 
nature. 

Then . . . but one must conclude, and 
trust that this has served to present a 
glimpse of other college publications. 


CAROLYN Nyquist, '40 
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Hollywood Comes to Grafton 


H, WILDERNESS! To Be Filmed 
In Grafton”; “Clarence Brown To 
Direct Eugene O’Neil’s ‘Ali, Wilder- 
ness!’”’; “Eric Linden and Cecilia Parker 
Co-Star in ‘Ah, Wilderness!’ ’’; ‘‘Cecilia 
Parker Arrives Today From Hollywood”; 
“Grafton Typical Setting For New Movie 
Production”; “Local Residents to be 
Given First Choice as Movie Extras.” 

Surprise and expectancy reigned high 
in the sleepy, little town of Grafton, 
when headlines such as those above be- 
gan to command a conspicuous place in 
the daily newspapers. Immediately, the 
residents woke up, the outside world be- 
came cognizant of the fact that there was 
such a place as Grafton on the map, and 
soon this quiet, peaceful town was trans- 
formed into a center of hustle, bustle, 
and excitement. The police were actually 
called out to direct the incoming traffic — 
an incident unparalleled in the history 
of a town that does not know the mean- 
ing of traffic problems. 

Thus began a series of events which 
will long be remembered by all who 
had even a minor part in this great meta- 
morphosis. No longer could it be said 
that “Grafton is a good place to go, if 
you want to sleep.” or “That's the place 
where they pull in the sidewalks at nine 
o'clock.” ; or, “Don’t drop your watch, 
or you'll have all the cops in town on 
your heels for disturbing the peace.” 

However, the people who thronged to 
Grafton at the first announcement of the 
news were due for a disappointment. Al- 
though they waited patiently for action, 
three days elapsed before even the film 
executives arrived. When they finally did 
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appear upon the scene, they were minus 
the company of the handsome Eric Lin- 
den and his real-life sweetheart, Cecilia 
Parker. News was given out that the 
leading man and lady would arrive by 
plane in a day or two. 

Like every other Graftonian, I was 
thrilled with the chance of seeing how 
a movie is really made, and of speaking 
with the actors and actresses themselves, 
I must confess that I also had visions of 
playing an important part in the produc- 
tion, of seeing my name in lights, and of 
having a retinue of admiring fans. How- 
ever, I decided to content myself with 
being an “extra” for a beginning. After 
all, every person who is really great 
started his success at the bottom rung of 
the ladder. 

With this consolation in mind, I don- 
ned my Sunday-best dress and made haste 
to the center of the town, where I plan- 
ned to engage in a private, heart-to-heart 
talk with Director Clarence Brown, or 
with the assistant-director. On the steps 
of the Grafton Town Hall I beheld a 
middle-aged, plump, jovial-looking man 
who tallied with descriptions I had heard 
of Mr. Brown. In his hand he carried 
a worn, black, leather suit case. I timidly 
approached him and began a conversa- 
tion. Much to my surprise, he suggested 
that we sit on the step and talk while 
we waited. I wonder now why I did not 
ask him what we were waiting for. How- 
ever, I complied with his wishes and 
found him to be no mean conversation- 
alist. He talked me, so to speak, “deaf, 
dumb, and blind.” “What an odd per- 
son this Mr. Brown is,” I said to myself. 


I could not understand why he should be 
so willing to give me his valuable time 
when he had so much work to accom- 
plish. The problem soon solved itself, 
much to my chagrin. The gentleman sug- 
gested that I and some other girls and 
boys that had gathered around him go 
over and sit in an old-fashioned carriage 
that was standing in front of the Graf- 
ton Savings Bank. We did this, and what 
do you think happened? “Mr. Brown” 
opened up his mysterious black bag, 
watched the look of expectancy on the 
faces of his youthful audience, and drew 
forth a camera. He was a newspaper 
photographer. Evidently, he had derived 
as much pleasure from having us mistake 
him for Mr. Brown, as it had us to think 
that we were talking intimately with this 
important film executive. 

After that experience, I decided that 
the best way for me to “crash” the 
movies was to stand in line and wait for 
my turn for an interview. I learned that 
interviews were being given at the Grange 
Hall, so I hurried there as fast as my 
legs could carry me. I found a “mad” 
crowd of people, all struggling to be 
first. Five angry policemen were flashing 
their badges and frantically calling for 
order, but all in vain. There was no 
checking this mob of eager applicants. 
One of the men in charge had to an- 
nounce that the whole business would be 
called off, unless he could have a little 
cooperation. Everyone decided, after that 
threat, that it would be better to have an 
interview “‘Iate than never.” 

I patiently stood in line for two hours. 
My feet were aching, and my spirit had 
sunk to the lowest depths. At last my 
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big moment arrived. I was called into 
the office and asked such questions as the 
following: 

“What is your name and nationality?” 

“How old are you?” 

“Do you live in Grafton?” 

“What experience have you had in 
acting ?”” 

“Have you ever been in the movies 
before?” 

“Can you ride a bicycle?” 

Luckily for me, I did know how to 
tide a bicycle, and even more important 
was the fact that I owned one. Evidently, 
this last information was satisfactory, for 
I was ordered to ‘Go to the wardrobe and 
be fitted with a costume.” 

Once more my plans were foiled! I 
could not be fitted! All size sixteen 
dresses were taken! I thought my goose 
was cooked, but I remembered the old 
adage “Where's there’s a will, there's a 
way.” I willed to wear a size twelve dress 
or die in the attempt. I drew in my 
breath while the dress was slipped over 
my head. I dared not exhale until every 
last one of the twenty snaps was fast- 
ened. When the feat was finally accom- 
plished, I found myself in a most un- 
comfortable circumstance. A deep breath 
meant a torn dress, but I would not give 
in. I had secured a costume, such as it 
was, and I was determined to be in that 
picture, if it was the last thing I ever 
did — and, for awhile, I thought that it 
might be. 

Work on the production was scheduled 
to begin the following day. The first 
thing on the program was to go to the 
Grange Hall, dress, and be “made up” 
by an expert artist from New York. My 
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hair was primped, and several beautiful, 
long, brunette curls were pinned onto my 
natural hair. I was literally “plastered” 
with powder, rouge, lipstick, and mas- 
cara. When I looked into the mirror, I 
was dumbfounded. Could that lovely 
image really be my reflection? I under- 
stood then what one man meant when 
he said: “Hollywood's specialty is trans- 
forming Cinderellas into princesses.” 

I was now ready for the most thrilling 
experience of my life. I mounted my 
bicycle and rode with the other boys and 
girls to the location where the picture 
was to be “shot.” Already, a large crowd 
had gathered. We were the center of 
attraction and we liked the attention 
that was being showered upon us. 

The first scene was to be a picnic. Six 
young couples were to ride down the 
toad on their bicycles, lunch boxes and 
baskets reposing on their handle bars, in 
a gay holiday mood. We were instructed 
to laugh, chat, and act as if we were hav- 
ing the time of our lives. I was placed 
last in line. The signal was given to go. 
In front of me was an old-fashioned tan- 
dem. A stone caught in the wheel of this 
tandem as its rider rounded a bend in the 
road, and the rider fell headlong onto 
the dirt road. The director gave orders 
for everyone to stop. Frantically, I jam- 
méd on my brake, but they refused to 
work! I kept right on going and the re- 
sult was that the six couples ended up 
in a “pig pile.” I was unhurt, but my 
pride received a terrible jolt. 

The rest of the day was uneventful 
except for a few minor mishaps: such as 
starting several times before the signal 
was given; ripping a ruffle from a cos- 
tume that did not belong to me; having 
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a firecracker explode in my hair; and, 
standing in line for an hour and a half 
to collect my pay. 

Despite all my mishaps, I had the time 
of my life. I had the consolation that 
I could arouse interest by merely saying, 
“I had a part in Eugene O’Neil’s ‘Ah, 
Wilderness!’ which was filmed in Graf- 
ton in nineteen hundred and thirty-five.” 

Still another great experience was in 
store for me. I could hardly wait to see 
myself on the screen in all my glory and 
splendor. Imagine, if you can, how far 
down into my shoes my heart sank, when 
I saw that the scene of the bicycle riders 
had been taken from the rear. All that 
met the eye was a young girl with long 
curls riding in the distance. The thrill 
of a lifetime had ended in disappoint- 


ment. 
MILDRED RODNICK. 


Disillusionment 
I was so very sure of you 
I never thought that you could do 
A thing like that 


I had so upward looked to you 
For everything I needed to 
You were my guide 


Serenely laughed the whole day through 
Believing I was right in you 
Thinking I knew — 


And now this thing I find is true 
I've tried to find, but can’t construe 
An alibi 


So bitterly I think of you 
And all the things I thought I knew... 
I was so sure! 
Mary ROCHETTE. 


Open Forum 


Unity 


HE SOLVING of school problems 

has in the past been left entirely 
to the student council and the faculty 
without any opinion from the student 
body at large. Last week the council 
conducted an open forum as an experi- 
ment to give the students an opportunity 
to discuss the pertinent question of un- 
derclassmen support to the Senior year- 
book. This was so successful in my mind 
that I shall endeavor to prove that a bi- 
weekly open forum would greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the student 
council. 

We have heard there is a student coun- 
cil at Worcester State Teachers College, 
we have been present at the inauguration 
of new members each year; but we have 
heard little of its work or of problems 
taken before it for solution. The council 
has been just another organization in the 
school. By conducting an open forum 
the council would be before the student 
body at least every other week for a 
period of time during which the students 
may introduce or discuss problems for 
the betterment of the college — educa- 
tionally, socially, or collegiately. 

College spirit creates a desirable at- 
mosphere for any school. Just how would 
an open forum help spirit? One who has 
been at Worcester Teachers College for 
almost two years and one-half could not 
but realize the total absence of coopera- 


tion and sympathy between the fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. Each class is an individual work- 
ing for itself without consideration for 
others. I do not recall any meeting for 
all classes in which we have discussed 
such problems as supporting the Senior 
Yearbook, dances, socials, class and club 
projects. The open forum would be a 
means of breaking down the prevalent 
class independence as the student body 
begins to know the problems of each 
class and has the occasion to say why 
they do not help one another. Each class 
has problems to solve which require the 
cooperation of the entire school, and in 
what better way could this need be ful- 
filled than by student discussion? How 
often we would conduct ourselves differ- 
ently if we knew the circumstances be- 
hind another class’s action. 

More college spirit, cooperation be- 
tween the student council and the stu- 
dent body it represents, discussion of 
vital school problems and their support 
are all benefits to be derived from an 
open forum conducted by the student 
council. Give the students as a whole 
an opportunity to say what they would 
like improved in the college they attend; 
then only will we have a unified student 
body working for the college. 

ARLINE F, WAITE. 
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Aspects of Biography 


S THERE such a thing as modern 

biography? Is its literary form differ- 
ent from that of the traditional bio- 
graphy? How is the story of a human 
life to give us aesthetic pleasure? The 
answers to these questions, which are 
perlexing to even the most scholarly per- 
sons, are found in Aspects of Biography 
by Andre Maurois. In this book Mr. 
Maurois departs from the customary pro- 
cedure of tracing the history of a liter- 
ary form to give us an erudite discussion 
of the various aspects of biography. The 
book is based on a series of six lectures 
delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and so, for convenience, each lecture 
represents a specific phase of the larger 
subject of biography. The six divisions 
of the book are: 

I. Modern Biography 

II. Biography as Work of Art 

III. Biography as a Science 

IV. Biography as a Means of Expression 
V. Autobiography 

VI. Biography and the Novel 

One of the most interesting sections 
of the book is that on the subject of 
modern biography in which Mr. Maurois 
answers the question “Is there such a 
thing as modern biography?” English 
literary opinion is divided on the subject. 
Virginia Woolf, famous authoress and 
essayist, thinks there is, while still an- 
other writer of some repute disagrees. 
Mr. Maurois, however, concludes that 
there is such a thing as ‘modern bio- 


graphy,’ and sets the date of its coming 
into being as between 1907 and 1910. 
Furthermore, Mr. Maurois enlightens his 
readers as to the characteristics by which 
they may recognize this biography of 
their own age. They are: first, “the cour- 
ageous search for truth”; second, “the 
insistence of complexity of personality” ; 
and third, the search for brothers who 
may share his troubles, and who may find 
doubts in the lives of great men, and yet 
point out that the latter have succeeded 
in achieving something despite their 
handicaps. 

It was a source of joy to the reader, 
after having completed the book, that 
Mr. Maurois had not traced the literary 
form of biography through its various 
stages as many authors have done; but 
rather had answered for him some very 
puzzling and thought-provoking ques- 
tions. The interesting feature of the 
book is that every point which is made 
is backed up by the examples of great 
literary writers and thus the book is re- 
plete with odd bits of information about 
such famous persons as Keats, Shelley, 
and Strachey, information which one 
would have difficulty in finding else- 
where. A veritable volume of invaluable 
knowledge and helpful suggestions to 
the prospective teacher is this book which 
would be a profitable addition to any 
professional book-shelf. 

Maryjoriz L. Hurp, ’40. 


Madame Curie 
By Eve Curie 


ERE, at last, is a biography that 
contains the authenticity of a sta- 
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tistical report, the intensity of a great 
drama, and the pathos of a true life story. 


Eve Curie, the younger daughter of 
the great woman scientist, has drawn a 
portrait of her mother that, although 
it is intimate, is not biased by sentimen- 
talities or glorified memories. The pure, 
scientific accuracy that was the creed of 
her parents does not permit any such 
misrepresentation. 

Marie Sklodovska, the youngest child 
of a Polish intellectual, struggled through 
a most varied and hectic childhood. The 
Poland that she knew was a Poland of a 
half century before the war, a Poland 
where a Czarist official could intimidate 
a brilliant child by making her recite her 
prayers in Russian. This was a bitter 
experience for Marie, the memory of 
which never left her. Her childhood was 
further saddened by the death of her 
beautiful, tubercular mother and her 
kind, elder sister. Nevertheless, Marie’s 
whole school career was one of brilliance. 
So earnestly did she desire to study 
science at the Sorbonne that she worked 
as a governess for six almost hopeless 
years to obtain the opportunity of taking 
the entrance examinations. During those 
early years at the Sorbonne, Marie lived 
under the most wretched conditions. She 
shivered through endless nights in an 
attic room; her only food was bread and 
tea. In fact, she seldom realized that she 
was cold and starving, so complete was 
her concentration upon her studies. 

Her real donations to science began 
after her marriage to Pierre Curie, a 
French scientist who became Marie's most 
sympathetic and understanding co-work- 
er. Urged to work for a doctor's degree, 
Madame Curie cast about for a suitable 
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field of research. At that time, the mys- 
terious qualities of uranium were be- 
wildering to the most advanced scientific 
workers. To find out what these quali- 
ties were was the task Madame Curie 
set before herself. 

Her achievements, made possible by 
her persistence and sheer grit, were 
phenomenal. For four years she worked 
—with the occasional aid of her hus- 
band — in a poorly heated, ill-equipped 
shed. Here she examined more than a 
ton of uranium, decided that it contained 
two other elements, polonium and radi- 
um. Finally, she succeeded in isolating 
one minute milligram of the latter elu- 
sive element. 

With the discovery of radium and all 
that it meant for mankind, naturally, 
fame came. Nobel Prizes, numberless 
honorary degrees and memberships were 
accorded the startled Polish woman. It 
is not strange that this slight, frail per- 
son begrudged every hour snatched away 
from her laboratory. 

Engrossed by the thing that she had 
discovered, exhausted by the thoughtless 
demands of the public, worried by the 
intrigues and petty jealousies of some of 
her baser contemporaries, Madame Curie 
succeeded barely in establishing the 
Radium Institute of Paris before her 
death. 

This glimpse into the life of Madame 
Curie leaves the reader with various feel- 
ings, chief of which is one of inspira- 
tion — inspiration to work intensely for 
one’s goals, and to keep a tense grip 
upon one’s ideals. 

ANNA Mariz Howe. 
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‘Vogue’ vs. Sears Roebuck Catalogue 


HUMP, THUMP, THUMP,” Si- 

lence. Bewilderment and fear in 
my mind. Automatic action on the part 
of my bed companion. Out of bed she 
rolled and automatically put on her ap- 
parel for the morning's work. Still be- 
fuddled because of the abrupt way in 
which we were awakened, I sleepily 
asked, ‘What was that?” 

“Oh, that was Mother thumping on 
the kitchen ceiling with the broom han- 
dle. It’s time to get up. I’m late; it is 
after 6:30.” 

Wearily I replaced my head in its once 
comfortable position on the pillow, — 
“6:30 a. m. It’s time to get up. Why, 
that’s almost the middle of the night.”” — 
This I said to myself wondering what I 
had committed myself to. Here I was five 
hundred miles from home on a potato 
farm for two months. For nineteen years 
I had lived a comparatively easy life, as 


a lawyer's daughter; for two months I. 


was to live an extremely difficult life — 
so it seemed to me—as a farmer's daugh- 
ter. As a lawyer's daughter, it was nec- 
essary to maintain certain standards of 
conduct and appearance, some knowledge 
of present conditions, of modern books 
and music, and knowledge of entertain- 
ing large groups, small groups, and indi- 
viduals. Now I was thrust into a world 
where all of these abilities were of no 
value whatsoever and the ability to do 
physical work. was supreme. Would I 
make the grade? Still more important to 
me, would I like it? Already I became 
aware of the fact that I was supposed to 
rise at 6:30 a. m.—no more late break- 
fasts and morning newspapers in bed. 
Following my cousin’s example, I rose, 
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but my wardrobe did not contain a house 
dress such as she wore, so I compromised 
by wearing a shorts and halter set. By the 
time I went down to breakfast everyone 
was busy at work, so I helped myself to 
the customary oatmeal, — no orange juice 
—coffee, and doughnuts. It was Mon- 
day, washing day. I found out that Tues- 
day was ironing day; Wednesday, butter 
day; Thursday, baking day; Friday, up- 
stairs cleaning day; Saturday, downstairs 
cleaning day; Sunday, rest day. I was in- 
formed that there was a daily routine to 
be followed every single day I was there. 


6:30 a. m. Awakened by aunt 
7:00 a. m. Breakfast 

7:30 a.m. Dishes, general cleaning up 
9:30 a. m. Morning coffee 

9:45 a. m. Washing on Monday 
11:30 a. m. Dinner 

12:00 Dishes 

12:30 p. m. Rest 

2:00 p. m. Visiting time 

3:00 p. m. Afternoon coffee 
5:00 p. m. Supper 

5:30 p. m. Dishes 

6:00 p. m—? Time off 


I soon found out all the work there is 
to running a thirteen room house on a 
potato farm of 200 acres. All the dishes 
to wash! Separators for the milk, pails, 
and coffee cups were my worst worry. 
It was my duty to wipe the breakfast 
dishes, wash the dinner ones, (the larg- 
est meal of the day), and take turns 
washing supper dishes. Then I was to 
help with all the rest of the work. 

We, my cousin and I, did many strange 
things I had never done before. For ex- 
ample, we helped paint the barn; we 
painted the porch furniture in the mid- 
dle of a field; we painted the bathroom 
floor; we helped to hay; we picked mus- 


tard weeds out of the potatoes; I was the 
sole guardian of the vegetable garden. 
Haying is one job that can be omitted 
from my life with no grieving on my 
part. First of all, the clothes I wore 
would give any fashion expert a shock 
from which I doubt if he would ever 
recover. ‘Miss A was seen haying 
in a pair of blue overalls, a green shirt, 
long cotton stockings, moccasins, a huge 
straw hat practically overshadowing her 
entire face, and a pair of men’s cotton 
working gloves.” Secondly, did you know 
that hay plus thistles can produce beauti- 
ful scratches on one’s legs, that it is 
exceedingly warm to stand on top of a 
hayload and pile the hay as it is thrown 
up to or upon you? Also, hay down the 
back of you, hay down the front of you, 
hay up your sleeves and hay up your 
pants legs is most annoying. 

The old saying that a farmer has to 
work hard is correct, but the one that 
farmers retire at 9:00 p. m. is wrong. 
It is true that the older farmers do retire 
rather early, but the young farmers, 
never! I had intended to work during 
the day and go to bed about 9:00 or 
10:00 p. m. to get a good rest during 
the summer. To my dismay during the 
two months my bed did not see me once 
before 11:30 p. m. and several times not 
until after 2:00 a. m. To make things 
worse, no matter what time we went to 
sleep, at 6:30 a. m. came the well known 
“thump, thump, thump.” I was always 
ridiculed because I wanted to go to bed 
early once in awhile. I thought the city 
people had the reputation for staying up 
late nights and the people in the country 
for going to bed early, but up there the 
situation was reversed. 

I also found out that my wardrobe 
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often caused much comment; especially 
my shorts and halters, “beer” jacket, 
skull cap, high heels, short skirts, and 
combinations of colors. They are more 
conservative in their dress and rather late 
in assuming current styles. Whereas girls 
in the city try to follow the “Vogue,” the 
girls in the country take their styles from 
the Sears Roebuck Catalogue in which 
they have the utmost faith, 

At the beginning of my visit there was 
a question in my mind as to whether I 
would prefer to be the girl who follows 
“Vogue” or the one who uses the Sears 
Roebuck Catalogue. At the end I decided 
in favor of “Vogue”; it is a little more 
refined, dainty, and easy to follow. 

A. ANDERSON. 


Meditation 

Tawny flames leap from the glowing logs 

And chase away the shadows from my 
heart 

Forgetfulness retreats as silver fogs 

Give place before a sunbeam’s golden 
dart 

Swiftly-silent feet of time attend 

Expectant, while dim ghosts of use-to-be 

Creep round my chair and murmur that 
the end 

Of summer does not end its memory. 

Velvet pearls of snow upon the glass 

Recall that winter holds the world in 
sway, 

That ermine drifts have commandeered 
the grass 

Since verdure’s going took your love 
away. 

Does fire-light spell that spatters amber 
cheer 

Help me forget? It makes me want you 


here! HELEN Barry, 39. 
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The Fun of Public Speaking 


ELLO! ... Yes? .. . Give a read- 
ing? ... Putnam, Connecticut . . . 
January fifth . . . Woman’s Club... 1 
shall be glad to read. Goodbye.” What on 
earth can I read to a group of women? 
Maybe there is a good selection in this 
book of readings by Alice Hegan Rice. 
A Runaway Couple, The Losing of Mr. 
Stubbins, Denominational Garden . . . 
m-m-m .. . sounds rather sweet and 
simple . . . guess that will do. Fifteen 
minutes every morning ought to cover 
the material in two weeks. That leaves 
two weeks for really knowing it. No 
matter how often authorities say the best 
way to learn is by the whole method, I 
still prefer to study paragraph by para- 
graph. It seems so much more logical 
and exact to me. 
The work begins. Knowing the words 
is nothing at all without expression. Each 
time I meet a new character I try to pic- 


ture what sort of person he should be. * 


Sometimes I compare him to some one 
I know and try to imitate that person. 
In Denominational Garden there are two 
main characters. Lovey Mary seems to be 
a rather dull, ignorant, stupid girl, yet 
one who is anxious to do the right thing 
all the time. As I plan, my thoughts 
are rather unorganized. Wide eyes, a 
long face, raised eye-brows, and not much 
coordination of muscles are Lovey Mary’s 
characteristics, That sould be easy; I'll 
try one of her speeches. “Ain’t them 
geraniums? One of the girls had one 
once in a pot when she was sick.” Good 
night, can’t I act any more stupid than 
that? Why, I look practically natural in 
the mirror. Up with the eye-brows, down 
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with the mouth. Then comes Miss Viny, 
a sweet, little, old lady, living in her own 
world of old-fashioned flowers. Bent 
shoulders, a pleasant look, and short 
breaths ought to take care of her. It is 
one thing to decide on characters, and 
another to make them really live. Two 
weeks is not long to create and become 
familiar with unusual personages. 

At last the day arrives. Do I know 
the piece well enough to say it? It ought 
to go all right if I remember that the 
Congregational bed of flowers comes 
after the Episcopalians, and the Baptists 
are heliotropes. We'll soon be in Put- 
nam now. Oh, I wish the reading were 
over! If only I did not have such a 
disgusting cold! Probably my voice will 
fade away in the middle of the piece. 
Suppose it does, what shall I do? Here 


we are... . Congregationalists . . . Epis- 
copalians . . . Baptists . . . heliotropes. 

“How do you do? Yes, I am the 
reader. ... Two readings? . . . certainly.” 


What else do I know? Nothing. I sim- 
ply must bluff another reading. Kiddies 
or Coppers might do; I hope I know it. 
“Ugh,” what a large hall . . . and a throat 
like mine. They all look so hopeful. 
What a disappointment they are going to 
have! If only the president would not 
look so confident. I might not feel quite so 
weak. That dreadful feeling in my stom- 
ach is there again. Of course I can read. 
Certainly I know my piece. . . or do I? 
Why does that woman over there insist 
on looking at me? She probably knows 
every muscle in my body is shaking! 
Every one else looks comfortable. The 
pianist on the end seat is just as calm as 
can be, 


The president is announcing me. 
What's the first line? . . . Don’t forget 
to smile. A deep breath and I'm off! .. . 
Where am I? That line comes at the 
end, not the beginning. . . . Wonder if 
they like it? They are smiling at last. 
Maybe I could skip some and get this 
terrible ordeal over. . . . I must not talk 
too softly even if my throat is in poor 
condition. That woman in the rear of 
the hall has a rather blank look; prob- 
ably she cannot hear a thing. “The Bap- 
tist bed is made of .. . (hollyhocks.. . 
no) .. . heliotropes.” “Whew,” that's 
over. They are actually clapping. 

This seat certainly feels good. They 
are still clapping; the piece must have 
been all right. The president is announc- 
ing the close of the program. “Oh, thank 
you, I am glad you enjoyed the reading. 
. .. You have heard it before? . . . It 
is one of your favorites? How nice!” 
. . . The feeling in my stomach changes 
to one of relief and satisfaction . . . sat- 
isfaction in doing something for others. 
Perhaps I made some one happy to-day, 
who knows? 

Epna D. KNOLLIN. 


A DORMITORY FOR S. T. C. 

Among the dreams of the Worcester 
State Teachers College students is that 
of a college dormitory which would ac- 
commodate out-of-town students. The 
campus of the college is sufficiently large 
to allow for such a building; also, a 
dormitory would add a great deal to the 
appearance of the grounds. 


If this dream were realized, the county 
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students would have a great many more 
advantages than they have now. As it is 
at present, the out-of-town girls must 
choose between boarding with a family in 
the city and commuting. However, the 
majority of them commute as it is cheaper 
in most cases. They are obliged to leave 
directly after school in order to get their 
busses; consequently they are unable to 
stay for club meetings. If they do stay, 
they arrive home late, tired from the bus 
tide and do not feel like studying. If 
they could stay at school dormitories, 
they would be at more liberty to join col- 
lege clubs and participate in the outside 
social activities of the college. We could 
institute some new clubs besides the ones 
which we already have. 


Sports also could be more highly devel- 
oped than they are at present. Perhaps 
there would be more basketball games and 
teniquoit tournaments after school. 


A more collegiate atmosphere would be 
created with informal dances and school 
parties for the girls themselves. It would 
be possible to have more inter-collegiate 
conferences as we would have facilities 
for keep them overnight. 


Perhaps one of the greatest advantages 
of a “dorm” is the social contacts which 
it affords. Students become better ac- 
quainted and thus more co-operative in 
school activities. By these contacts, they 
are given a much broader social back- 
ground. 

I think I am expressing the opinion of 
all the out-of-town students of the col- 
lege when I say that “S. T. C.” needs a 
dormitory. 

ANNA J. HIGGINs. 
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Sun and Snow 
Elana 


Great grey block on the snow 
sun on a pale blue sky 

sun on sun 

sunless 


A huge grey blue cross on the snow 
people walking up and down on the 
great grey arms of the cross 
grey blue cross on the snow, in the sun 

sunless 


Windows swinging at angles from the 
blue shadows of trees 

pale blue windows in the snow —in 
the sun 
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Sun on sun 

grey shadows 

blue shadows 

pale orange shadows 

in juxtaposition 

on the snow in the sun 


Great bars of shadow 
lacing the road 
in grey and blue shadow 


People strung on the bars of grey and 
blue and orange 
from the shadows of the trees 
from the great grey cross of shadow 
on the snow in the sun 
sunless — sun on the snow. 
ALEEN E. CRrITTSINGER. 
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EDITORIAL 


This Changing World 


HE WORLD as pictured by cartoon- 
ists is particularly expressive. There 
is a great deal of instability in that huge 
globe head with its random longitudes 
and latitudes as it teeters on a dwarf 
body. One feels a certain amount of com- 
fort in its size, a great deal of doubt as 
to its sense of balance, dismay at its lum- 
bering awkwardness. There are times 
when it would seem that nothing could 
budge that oversized head. Again, you 
are sure that a little push one way or the 
other would topple over the whole situa- 
tion. 


We have heard a thousand times over 
of the world, that it is a world of change. 
Most of us can believe that from actual 
experience; but if that alone is not 
enough, right now everything else com- 
bines to indicate its truth. It is a time of 
economic instability. We can no longer 
put faith in such a simple thing as an 
honest man’s being able to earn his bread 
and butter, even under a democratic gov- 
ernment which we have been brought up 
to believe would endure forever. 


We do not need to go far from home 
to realize the full significance of the word. 


During our four years in S.T.C. there 
have been four changes in faculty mem- 
bership. Those who do not graduate this 
June will witness very revolutionary 
changes indeed, next year: One is re- 
minded again of the Oberlin College 
celebration and the symbol of progress 
in education for which it stands. 


Even the rapidly shifting season of the 
year is indicative of a softer aspect of 
this changing-world. We must face it 
whether we would or no. We can apply 
the worn out phrases to it— dynamic, 
needful, vitalizing, invigorating. We can 
apply the worn out moral to it: change 
must be met with courage and fortitude, 
with a healthy attitude; no change would 
bring stagnation. But most of us still 
have a little hollow feeling as we regard 
the loss of old ways and things, a feel- 
ing that our courage rests partly with the 
whimsy of that toppling old head. Per- 
haps the best we can do is take up the 
words of A. E. Housman: 


“The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity and cannot fail. 
Bear them we can, and if we can we must, 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your 
ale.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY 
Post-War Baby 


RE YOU a post-war baby? If so, 

step forth and view yourself in the 
mirror of the past. The world was hang- 
ing by its heels when you made your un- 
noticed entrance on the stage of life and 
the excitement of your first baby cry was 
somewhat toned down by the screeching 
of shells, the heavy thud of cannon, and 
the unending wail of humans mangled 
and torn apart by man conceived de- 
struction, 

Your first words were lost entirely in 
the insane hysteria of the Armistice which 
set the world singing and dancing until 
their battel-scarred, hard bitten, crippled 
warriors returned home strangely silent 
about what had happened “over there.” 
Faded khaki suits were immediately dis- 
carded and hung way back in the depths 
of dark closets, and it was many years 
before they were again taken out for an 
occasional parade or memorial service. 
Yet when they look at you, baby, hard, 
cynical features softened and a_ half 
whispered doubt, “Oh Lord, perhaps... 
after all it might have been worthwhile.” 

Along with Ford automobiles, two car 
garages, radios, electric refrigerators, you 
grew and developed like the credit of the 
United States. The installment man com- 
ing for weekly payments was as a familiar 
figure as the ice man of the ‘good ole 
days.’ Strange things were happening to 
your liver, they were being twisted and 
disorted and many of you marched under 
the banner, “Children of Divorce.” 
Mothers and fathers, big sisters and bro- 
thers, were helplessly caught in a sweep- 
ing current of speakeasies, wild parties, 
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boyish figures, horribly flat and further 
disfigured by straight lined, knee length 
dresses, with the waist line dropped to 
the hips. Unconventionality was the key- 
note; spending and making money was 
the most zestful of all sports; Whoopee! 
the pass word to this delirious living. 

And where were you, baby? No doubt 
about to graduate from grammar school 
feeling cold and empty and alone, look- 
ing on with half-afraid disgust at the 
antics of the older generation. You were 
being initiated into the facts and follies 
of life too soon and you were growing 
prematurely old in your wisdom. Some- 
thing must happen to anchor these peo- 
ple back on earth. They are inflated bal- 
loons rising higher and higher into a grey 
sky of uncertainty. And youth prayed, — 
“Dear God, give us back our home life.” 

God heard youth’s prayer and reaching 
down with a long, slender, shining 
needle He pricked this tossing, waving, 
undirected bubble. 

It was 1929 when the world came 
crashing down like a pack of overstacked 
cards, The oldster who had played kid- 
die too long had become grey, haggard, 
and sober overnight. Shrill talk was low- 
ered to whispers, and the family that was 
once a group of individuals began to 
slowly knit together. Your prayer had 
been truly answered, baby, and through 
you the older generation was once again 
becoming acquainted with the younger 
generation. 

You were just about entering high 
school then, and as you walked to school, 
bread lines, relief stations, communistic 
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stump speaking, strikes and riots were 
very familiar to you. You might have 
become’ hard, but instead these dismal 
sights instilled in you the desire to help 
to right the wrong. You were young, 
growing people who needed plenty of 
meat and spinach, but instead you were 
fed on a diet of alphabet soup which 
somehow had failed to nourish and fill 
the family pocketbook. College was just 
around the corner but tuition was no- 
where in sight. And youth, you went 
forth to work in five and dimes, in 
hotels, and other fields of inexpensive 
labor to help pay for your education. 
This fighting spirit was contagious and 
business began to pick up and now most 
of you are about to graduate from college. 
With the strangest twist of fate, the 
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cycle of time has revolved to a stage al- 
most identical to that in which you were 
born. Funny how time sometimes picks 
you up, whirls you about, and leaves you 
off at the same place you got on. Like a 
tide on a ferris wheel. Nations are re- 
arming, despair and disillusionment are 
everywhere, and headlines are again 
screeching of war, riot and death. Your 
turn has come at last to use the knowl- 
edge and experience of the past. 

You do not look as fresh as when you 
started. Your eyes are a little too earthly 
wise and tired from too much use. Your 
mouth has too set a smile which is alto- 
gether too less frequent. But there is 
something, — something about your chin 
and your stance that makes me certain 
that you will “Carry On!” 

Barsara Fox, ‘38. 


HONORABLE MENTION ESSAYS 


Prologue to Slow Death by Torture 


HERE'S really nothing like one of 

these good old Spring days to make 
one feel on top of the world! A warm 
sun, the fresh scent of damp earth, the 
quiver of life in the trees, even an inqui- 
sitive robin, all do their best to show us 
that life is worth living. But is it? My 
heart is very heavy today. I don't even 
feel the warmth and glory of Spring. I 
really don’t care! My feet are leaden 
things; my head bent beneath the weight 
of the world. I am utterly dejected. You 
ask why. Am I alone and friendless? 
Have I lost the last dollar between me 
and starvation? Have I committed some 
dastardly crime for which I must do life- 
long penance? Oh, no! Worse than all 
these! I am going to the dentist. 


On the street hundreds of people hurry 
merrily along, neither knowing nor car- 
ing that in their midst walks an indivi- 
dual who is going to her doom. How can 
people laugh today? How can life go on 
so easily when something so momentous 
is about to happen? I step dreamily into 
the path of an oncoming truck. The dri- 
ver yells, and swerves. I am safe. Sup- 
posing I had been killed! Then I re- 
member. Oh, well, better to have been 
crushed beneath those wheels than to face 
the slow and lingering death that awaits 
me. 

I enter a building timidly, and pause 
before the Directory. Yes, there is HIs 
name, boldly printed, to show the world 
that Dr. I, Pullem has been elected by 
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the gods to wreak vengeance on unsus- 
pecting mortals. If I were in a hurry, 
the elevator would tarry interminably. In- 
stead, the horrible machine shoots upward 
almost before the cheerful operator has 
finished caroling a merry “good morn- 
ing.” Good morning — rank hypocrisy. 
I'll bet he has false teeth anyway. And 
suddenly we are at the fateful floor, and 
I walk down the hall in much the man- 
ner of a victim approaching the guillo- 
tine, Not that I wouldn’t vastly prefer 
the guillotine to what I am about to 
undergo. 

The office door stands welcomingly 
ajar. I flinch, but my fighting spirit 
pushes me in. The doctor is still busy, 
for I can hear the buzz of an infernal 
machine from the next room. There is 
another victim waiting for his fate. He 
looks nice, but nervous, I try to appear 
nonchalant, and collapse into a chair. My 
partner in misery glances hopefully at me, 
but I am much too unhappy to give him 
any gleam of confidence or hope. Pre- 
sently we begin to talk, and discuss our 
molars. We discover a mutual dislike for 
dentists, and immediately become old 
friends. We almost forget our teeth, for 
a minute! 

All too soon the door opens, and the 
Torturer’s genial face appears. He dis- 
cusses X-rays with my last ray of sun- 
shine, and sends him dejectedly into a 
neighboring office. Then he beckons to 
me. 

I walk into his lair, and experience the 
sensations of the about-to-be electrocuted 
while the villain, in whose power I am, 
jokingly comments on the weather, the 
political situation, his family. In spite of 
myself I begin to relax a little as he ex- 
plores my mouth without the slightest 
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discomfort to me. I really appreciate any 
man who insists on a woman's keeping 
her mouth open—they so often desire 
the opposite. In fact, I find myself lik- 
ing the man when he says my incisors are 
perfect. He talks about his children 
warmly, and I lean back easily. A man 
so gentle-hearted wouldn’t dream of 
hurting. . . . Base deceiver! He jabs away 
with a veritable crowbar, and the result- 
ing twinge brings a yelp similar to a pup- 
py’s. Then the beast has the nerve to 
inquire pleasantly if he had hurt me. I 
wither him (I hope) with a look, and 
forever lose all faith in men! 

The next thing on the program is the 
wheeling of a fiendish looking apparatus 
into place just over my head. I feel like 
Damocles! The whirling instrument of 
torture descends and finds a direct target 
on my pet tooth. It is accompanied by a 
noise such as the riveters make on an 
innocent and unfortunate building. I feel 
it boring, boring, boring. Soon it will 
come up through the top of my head. I 
have visions of death, and find consola- 
tion in composing my obituary. At this 
point I generally lose all consciousness. 

Hours pass. Years. A century. I leave 
the chair a broken and aged woman. I am 
surprised that my hair hasn’t turned 
white. The dentist smiles and rubs his 
pink palms together. It would be a 
pleasure to slap him. 

I practically run from the office, and 
that ever to be dreaded building. In the 
street I pause, and tentatively touch the 
newly-filled tooth. It feels funny, but at 
least there’s no longer that dull ache. Not 
a bad sort, the dentist, after all. And the 
day —well, it is a day! After all, the 
dentist meant well when he suggested 
those other fillings, and it is his business. 


But they don’t bother me, so why should 
I bother them? It’s a grand day; guess 
I'll walk home. One of these days I'll 
run in and have those other teeth at- 
tended to— one of these days, say about 
next October. 

GERALDINE LowWNEY, ‘39. 


The Cornered Consumer 


SN'T IT almost time for the mail to 

come, mother?” 

“Well, Billy would always bring it 
around 10:30, but this new carrier hasn't 
worked up a regular schedule yet. I'll go 
and see, though.” 

I had received strict orders to remain 
in bed a day or two in order to break up 
the annual severe chest cold that is syn- 
onomous with Saint Patrick’s day for me. 
How heartily I agree with Chesterton who 
has said that there is no pleasure in stay- 
ing in bed for a specific reason. A neat 
high pile of school books, a half-filled 
box of cough drops, a wineglass of honey- 
lemon juice mixture, a pitcher of water, 
jar of Musterole, cold cream, tweezers, 
curlers, nail set and hairbrush filled the 
two shelves of the bedside table — all 
evidences of my attempts at self pacifica- 
tion and improvement, mentally and phy- 
sically. How I hoped to receive that let- 
ter from F. It came, lost in a shuffle of 
colored envelopes, pamphlets and maga- 
zines. Yes, the mail had arrived. 

Into how many mail boxes twice a day, 
everyday except Sundays and holidays is 
the same pile of wood pulp deposited? 
There are the one or two letters and in- 
frequent wedding announcements which 
either satisfy our expectations or surprise 
us, — but the rest is “just advertising, 
again.” 
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The furniture store will “give you a 
super special dinner service for six, free 
with every purchase of $35 or more.” 
Heavens’, must the cornered consumer 
purchase a lumpy sofa or an eye blinding 
tug in order to eat a meal from new 
table service? This is a type of adver- 
tising approach which may be classified 
with the semi-subtle group. An added 
incentive (like a lollypop to six-year-old) 
is offered in order to make the potential 
customer buy a house furnishings item 
which has gathered enough dust in the 
display room. Certain advertising matter 
can be spotted from the unsealed, ghast- 
ly yellow envelope and one-one-half cent 
stamp. Sometimes, when in doubt as to 
the content of a particualrly conservative, 
non committal envelope, I peek inside. 
A glance will suffice: coupon, bright 
colors, large print, a finger pointed ac- 
cusingly at 1/120,000,000 of the United 
States’ population. It’s more advertising! 
Varieties of printed advertising matter 
could be enumerated ad finitum, but 
when it is such a simple procedure to pop 
the entire undesirable pile into a waste- 
basket, or better still, the kitchen range, 
why continue? 

Another brand of advertising associ- 
ated with the door-bell is the house to 
house canvasser. I am grateful for the 
samples of candy, bars of soap, cans of 
shortening, and packages of breakfast 
food which they smilingly shove into my 
hands after reciting a one minute master- 
piece of high pressure monologue on the 
eminent desirability of using so and so’s 
product. Once in a while it is a relief 
to be rescued from a verbose agent or 
demonstrator by the insistent ring of the 
telephone. A nice quiet chat soothes the 
spirit so, but here again the consumer is 
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temporarily cornered either by a soft- 
spoken, genteel feminine voice with a 
round about techinque of letting you 
know she is selling Model Mould Marvel- 
lettes, Or perhaps a jolly, slap-you-on-the- 
back masculine voice, fires his peppery 
word barrage in an attempt to sell coal 
and oil burners in July — temperature 
being 97° in the shade. The phone at- 
tack may be instantly ended by the sharp 
click of receiver on hook as the bewild- 
ered consumer suddenly realizes his own 
power of controlling the situation. 

Now we come to one of the most in- 
sidious brands of attack upon the con- 
sumer. This is a peculiarly unavoidable 
one in a nation where radio programs are 
almost one hundred per cent sponsored 
by private corporations all intent on sell- 
ing their toothpaste, pudding, auto, lip- 
stick and cranberry juice. What a disas- 
trous compensation we must suffer for 
man’s space conquering invention! Pro- 
grams are irritatingly interrupted “to re- 
mind its listeners, etc.” The luridly 
stated, preposterous qualities attributed to 
each product, and the asinine, foppish, or 
falsely confidential voices urging me to 
“Buy a bar, tomorrow,” should all be 
put into a great bag, the latter tied sec- 
urely, and dropped on the Gobi desert 
or in the Phillipine Trough. How smooth- 
ly Lady Esther insinuated that creams 
were superior to soap for cleansing. Yet 
tonight I heard her extolling the com- 
plexion miracles worked by the true skin 
cleanser, Palmolive soap! 

“Why don’t you turn off the radio, 
then?” say you. “A radio turned off is 
only a piece of furniture, and a rather 
useless one, except for holding ash trays, 
a clock or a book. The salesman who 
persuaded me to buy it never mentioned 
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that three-fourths of the time I'd be lis- 
tening to advertising blurbs. Oh, no! He 
overwhelmed me with hi-lo super hetero- 
dyne condensers, tone control, the pleas- 
ures of symphony and swing music, and 
marvellously clear European broadcasts. 
Who wants to hear a Nazi praise Hitler 
in German with a clothespin on_ his 
tongue?” 

Scene — a quiet living room. 

The doorbell is plugged; the doors are 
locked; the telephone is disconnected 
with the receiver lying helpless on its 
side; the radio is silent. The magazine 
in my lap is a recent Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. A blue eyed, button-nosed pink 
cherub gazes so wistfully from his cozy 
baby bunting like a wee Arctic explorer 
in a pink and white parka. I must ad- 
mit that I gurgle baby talk to these cud- 
dly infants who crawl and creep over the 
pages of many magazines lately. Just a 
weakness; perhaps a bit of my sub-con- 
scious mind indicating a reason why I 
get along with children so capitally well. 

Having selected a story with delight- 
ful, lean limbed illustrations by La Gatta, 
I read on until it is time for me to turn 
to page 73. I forget to brace myself for 
the shock and consequently am “hit 
square in the face” with more advertis- 
ing. From now on, my story, “Saddled 
With a Wife,” must pick its torturous 
path between enticing full color photo- 
graphs of baked ham, witch-like, horny 
hands, pineapple salad and cleansing 
cream. There is more asinine, wooden 
dialogue captioning equally lumber-like 
photographs of mother telling father how 
thin and cross Junior is. And Junior cer- 
tainly is an emaciated wreck of an adoles- 
cent. (His folks haven’t yet heard about 
Cocomalt!) Ah-h, what's this? “A trip 
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to Europe on the Queen Mary if you will 
write a letter telling why Palmolive soap 
is the best soap, and enclose three wrap- 
pers from three cakes.” That sounds in- 
teresting and easy, and we do use Palm- 
olive when the agents leave samples! 
The contest approach to advertising is 
also an insidious, under mining influence. 
I must buy their product, and then spend 
sleepless nights thinking how to phrase 
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That: 

Nowhere, notime, nohow has a more 
marvelous quarter been passed at any col- 
lege than this last when Theory left the 
class-room and walked the boards to 
prove his worth. The result? A positive 
assurance that the training here is equip- 
ping us with those characteristics of self- 
reliance and poise needed to face the 
enemies at Life's front. . . . March 7 
raised the curtain on this gratifying sea- 
son with the presentation of the stirring 
play, “Joan of Arc,” by the French de- 
partment. Miss Eva Anttonen ably filled 
the title role, as conceived and directed 
by Miss Virginia Burke, authoress of the 
play. Miss Marguerite C. McKelligett 
was the inspiration that aided this work 
in surpassing the lofty standards set by 
by the French Club productions of the 
past. . . . Music of the finest type was 
presented in the finest manner at the Glee 
Club Concert, directed by Miss Grace 
Kendrick, talented leader of the Club. The 
outstanding thing about this concert was 
the fact that every single selection had an 
appealing personality; was a living tone 
picture. . . . Summa cum laude honors 
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that letter or slogan with Pater’s “exact 
word.” But the trip to Europe is something 
to work for; thoughts of a travel ward- 
robe, gay days and nights on the luxury 
liner, the Old World, — these fill me 
with confidence and ambition. 

Do you know what I won? A com- 
plexion brush! 

M. MacDona Lp, ‘39. 


q: Cc. 


ON THIS CAMPUS 


should go to the director, Miss Kathryn 
O'Donnell, and the cast, (too long to 
list), of the entertaining Dramatic Club 
offering, “I Have Five Daughters”. . . . 
W.S.T.C. can be proud of the efforts of 
her daughters with justification. . . . 
Why: 

Our college grounds seem to have a 
greater allure this Spring than in years 
gone by. The stately new gate, and the 
long stone wall, lining the rear of our 
campus are the dual attraction. This gate 
opens onto fields less known to us than 
the familiar campus walks; less-cultivated 
than our clean-cut college grounds. When 
I look at our tall, black gate, I think of 
the day when the Keeper of Careers will 
turn on its hinges His tall, black gate, 
and say, “Enter within these grounds, 
and make your path among the clouded 
days of the future, its unsuspected trials, 
its undreamt-of joys, until you have 
reached the field of Achievement, where 
the golden light of the sun illumines the 
swaying throngs of grass and flowers, as 
they dance to the music of the silver 
breezes.” 
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Lately: 

We discovered one very pertinent use 
for that Biological Dictionary we are com- 
piling this year in our winding shelves of 
brain. A friend was reading the engross- 
ing autobiography of the Italian Doctor 
Andrea Majocchi, Life and Death, and 
was greatly puzzled by many of the terms 
therein. Our knowledge came to the fore 
and helped disentangle her from much of 
the maze of Confusion in which she was 
lost. Strike one for a first-rate subject, 
Biology! 

* * * 
That: 

As forgotten as milady’s hat of last 
season is the war scare we received about 
a month ago at the time of the Austrian 
coup, the Polish ultimatum, and other 
world crises. Home troubles once more 
fill our headlines, and the specter of De- 
pression haunts us much more at the in- 
stant than the skeleton of War. Through- 
out the country, thousands are idle; thou- 
sands lack necessities, and, without doubt, 
this situation is duplicated in many other 
nations. Instead of concocting potions of 
war why do not the political leaders con- 
coct potions of peace, — real peace, un- 
disturbed by the enemies of Hunger, Sick- 
ness, and Unemployment? A vain dream- 
er, though, am I, who would fain have 
men forget themselves—their empty 
hopes, their selfish speculations — in the 
cause of their brothers. To-day the pre- 
cept of Christ, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself for the love of Me,” 
seems forgotten. Utopia will not be found 
by this generation, or any other, until this 
divine command is reclaimed from the 
ruins over which a few lustful leaders 
are kings. 
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That: 

When Lady Spring arrived in New 
England exactly on schedule, we were 
tempted to emulate the policy of Henry 
David Thoreau, and follow her into the 
woods, there to view her at her greatest 
beauty. We were glad, however, that we 
had not obeyed this first impulse, when 
King Winter, jealous of the honors we 
had tendered this lovely lady, chased her 
away from us a few weeks later, with 
cold, snow-fraught breaths of hostility. 


cK) Ae 
That: 

A dream world in miniature is the 
fairy castle of Colleen Moore. Its dainty, 
little rooms fill one with a desire to be a 
fairy or an elf, just small enough to fit 
into the wee diamond chairs, or the tiny 
shell couches, This dream accomplished, 
one would then (if one were the prin- 
cess) kneel beside her fairy prince in the 
chapel of Christ, the King, inspired to 
prayer by the mellow tones of the organ, 
playing softly through the holy stillness. 
Or one might sit down to a game of 
chess, on a board little more than an inch 
square. Or descend to the kitchen, and in 
a spell of domesticity prepare luscious 
meals in copper pans smaller than a tea- 
spoon! Or read in a library lined with 
inches and inches of books. Or, best of 
all, alight from a silver coach, drawn by 
silver horses, to take a ride through the 
moonlit garden, where jewel-laden trees 
sway back and forth, and where soft 
waters ripple in sweet refrain. Such a 
life would indeed belong to a fairy book, 
yét its delicate glamour appeals to us. 


Case Study 


Eprror’s Note: 
Ralph — 16 years old. 
Second year in High School. 
HIS case was brought to attention 
because of Ralph's failure in his 
school work. He is now in his second 
year in high school. His record shows 
credit of only 3 points when he should 
have 6. He failed in English I and II, 
History I and Algebra I. His other marks 
are all C’s. His teachers feel that he will 
again fail to pass English and French. He 
daydreams in school, skips school once 
or twice a month. Frequently he does not 
have his homework done. Ralph is popu- 
lar with both boys and girls of his own 
age. He is always friendly and courteous 
to his teachers. 
APPEARANCE: 

Average height, big-boned, broad- 
shouldered, Dark, wavy hair, smooth skin. 
Appearance neat and tidy. Clothes clean 
and well-cared for. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION: 

In childhood had measles and whoop- 
ing cough. Eats a lot of candy and ice- 
cream. Drinks milk. Not a fussy eater, 
but likes all kinds of foods. Smokes now 
and then, Smokes at home with parents’ 
permission. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND: 

In order to understand Ralph com- 
pletely, one must know in detail his fam- 
ily and his home. When Ralph was 6 
and his brother 4, his mother died. With- 
in a year his father had married again. 
He married the woman who had been 
his housekeeper since his wife's death. 
This woman had one daughter, eleven 
years old. Ralph’s father was a motorman 
for a railway company. 


This case study was written in conjunction with the Mental Hygiene course. 


When Ralph was 8 years old, his step- 
mother told him simply and definitely 
that she was not his real mother, but that 
she was his stepmother. : At no time was 
he or his brother to feel that she was 
their real mother. Since this second mar- 
riage, one girl and two boys have entered 
this home. Ralph and his brother were 
made to feel that they were not real bro- 
thers to these new children. 

Ralph’s father has been manager of a 
grocery store for the last five years. He 
is a kindly man, proud of his children. 
He takes active interest in the children 
and their work in school. He is proud of 
his home. He has the love and respect of 
all his children, and also that of his step- 
daughter who is never made to feel that 
she is not his real daughter. He does not 
seem to sense the difficulty between Ralph 
and his stepmother. 

Ralph’s stepmother loves her children 
dearly, with the exception of Ralph. 
Whatever Ralph does is wrong in her 
eyes. Ralph's step-mother did not finish 
her high school training; she uses the 
English language poorly. She keeps her 
home and her children immaculately 
clean. As babies, her children were all 
beautiful and healthy. But when they 
were 4-5 years old there was no idea at 
all as to children’s diet for them. They 
ate whatever they wanted, whenever they 
wanted it. Asa result, her oldest daugh- 
ter, now 21, is sickly as are her other 
children — a daughter 12, and two sons, 
one 8 and one 4. The other two boys — 
Ralph and his brother — whose early 
training was under the care of their own 
mother, have developed into fine healthy 
boys. 

Thirteer: 
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For the last two years Ralph’s father 
has been ill. Two years ago he had an 
operation for cancer of the rectum. After 
this operation, he worked a year. Two 
months ago he was again taken ill. He 
was sent to a hospital, where it was found 
he had cancer of the brain and could not 
live longer than six months. Three weeks 
ago he was sent home, bed-ridden, There 
was nothing further that doctors could 
do to help him. A week ago he died. 
Just before his death paralysis set in. In- 
stead of being confined to one room in 
the house where care could be adminis- 
tered, his room was open at all times and 
all of his children saw him daily nearer 
and nearer to death. Ralph who loved his 
father dearly saw paralysis set in over his 
entire body. Ralph saw his father in de- 
lirium, heard him utter things he never 
should have heard, and finally saw him, 
while in a coma, die because of paralysis 
of the throat and therefore starvation. 
INTERVIEW WITH RALPH: 

(before Father’s death) 

In an interview, Ralph seemed at first 
not willing to talk. Finally he admitted 
a feeling of dislike toward his  step- 
mother. “I try to get along with her, to 
do what she asks me, but she says what- 
ever I do is wrong anyhow. Then she 
tells my father and he believes her. She 
keeps telling me I’m no good and that 
studying will never help me.” His love 
and respect of his father were evident. 
He loved his brothers and sisters, felt 
close to them, but could never forget that 
he was not a real brother to them. I 
asked him about leaving his room nights 
(his step-mother said he did this often). 
At first he said he never did this. Fin- 
ally (as if just remembering) he said one 
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night the circus was in town and that all 
the boys were going to watch it unload 
at the railroad tracks near his home. He 
asked his mother if he could watch also. 
She refused. So Ralph went to bed that 
night. “I couldn’t sleep and I couldn't 
see any reason for me not to go. So I got 
up, and got dressed again, and climbed 
out my bedroom window. I only stayed 
out about half an hour, then I came back. 
I was afraid my father might find out, 
and I knew he wouldn't like it.” He said 
he never did this again. 

Asked about school, he seemed to have 
an average attitude toward it — it was all 
right, sure he wanted to finish high 
school. But sometimes he would sit 
down to study and his stepmother would 
keep nagging at him. So he went out and 
walked around. When he got home he 
had to go to bed. He admitted that he 
had skipped school but said that was 
when he didn’t have his homework done. 
INTERVIEW WITH RALPH'S STEP-MOTHER: 

(before father’s death) 

Ralph's step-mother says that he lies to 
her often, he refuses to help her in any 
way; he never studies; lies about school, 
and skips out of his bedroom at night. 
Upon questioning her specifically for act- 
ual examples of this behavior, the step- 
mother squirmed and stammered and said 
she couldn’t remember anything definite, 
but she knew the boy. She had no trou- 
ble with any of her other children (in- 
cluding in ‘other children’ — Ralph's 
brother) so she knows “it ain’t her, it’s 
him. He’s a bad boy and he'll never get 
nowhere that's any good.” 


INTERVIEW WITH NEIGHBOR: 
(after father’s death) 
Ralph has a friend —a boy one year 


older than he. These two boys are very 
close pals. This friend comes from a 
normal happy home. Ralph finds enjoy- 
ment in being in his friend’s home, talk- 
ing to his friend’s mother. In an inter- 
view with this friend's mother — Mrs. B. 
— she disclosed that she thinks Ralph is 
a good boy, but because he has not a nor- 
mal home, he is not happy. During his 
father’s illness he appeared daily at Mrs. 
B.’s home just to sit there and be there. 
He would sit an hour at a time, saying 
nothing until he was spoken to, always 
willing to do anything, run any errands 
for Mrs. B. She described him as a young 
gentleman, courteous and polite. She said 
she thinks Ralph feels the opposition of 
his step-mother and down deep in his 
heart wants only a real, happy home. ‘He 
was crazy about his father. The day his 
father died he came over here. He was 
crying. Trying to console himself, he 
said, ‘Well, 1 suppose it’s best. You know 
my mother said she might have to send 
my father to an insane asylum because he 
was kind of delirious. I wouldn’t want 
him to go there, so perhaps it’s best that 
he did die.” 

When Ralph’s father was living he 
didn’t seem to realize this antagonism be- 
tween Ralph and his step-mother. It is 
evident that there is no such difficulty 
between the step-mother and Ralph’s 
brother. 

INTERPRETATION: 

From the above it appears that Ralph’s 
problem, the reason for his failure at 
school, lies in his home. There is con- 
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flict between Ralph and his step-mother. 
For eight years now, Ralph has lived in 
a home where one of his parents had 
admiration and love for him. The other 
made things difficult. 


If Ralph’s father were still living, the 
best solution of this case might be to 
place Ralph in a new home, a new en- 
vironment. (He has an aunt who is will- 
ing to take him into her home. She sees 
the problem and is willing to help the 
boy.) But because of his father’s death, 
Ralph is now the oldest male member of 
the family. Although upon his death, 
Ralph's father left a small sum of money, 
there is still immediate necessity for a 
weekly income. Ralph together with his 
older sister (who earns $12 a week) 
might supply the money. His aunt can 
get him a position where he too could 
earn about $12 and still go to high school 
because he leaves school at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

The best solution appears to me — that 
is ‘best solution’ for all concerned — to 
be a training of both Ralph and his step- 
mother. If the step-mother could be made 
to realize that Ralph now is essential to 
her, that he is a boy with normal reac- 
tions and room still in his heart to learn 
to love his home, part of the problem 
might be solved. For Ralph’s part, he, 
too, must realize the financial problem 
here. He is willing to work. This solu- 
tion, if given a chance to work, might 
solve the problem. 


ELEANOR O'HALLORAN, ‘38. 
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A GROUP OF POEMS FROM THE TRAINING SCHOOL LITERATURE 
CLASS — SEVENTH GRADE 


Elizabeth Kennedy, Teacher 


Mr. Grasshopper 

Mr. Grasshopper is a comical chap, 
He lives on the best of fare. 
Bright little suit and quaint little cap, 
Are his summer wear. 
Out in the fields he loves to go, 
Playing always in the sun. 
Hopperty skipperty, high and low — 
Summer's the time for fun. 

VIRGINIA BOULAY. 


The Star 

I am a star 

If at night you can look up, 
you can see 

Way up in the deep dark sky 
glittering afar 

I shine bright 
And twinkle all night 

Beautiful and brilliant 
I am a star. 

RICHARD BROWN. 


The Whip-Poor-Will 
The whip-poor-will behind the mill, 
Sings as night is falling, 

He does not stop for breath at all, 
But just keeps calling, calling. 
Nancy TROWBRIDGE. 


Jenny Wren 
Jenny Wren, so brown and small, 
With her cheery little call, 
Sits out on my apple tree 
Just as happy as she can be. 


She is working every day, 

Gathering bits of grass and hay, 

To line the little nest above, 

Which she and her mate have come to 
love. 


Two brownish pink eggs she soon will 
lay, 
In that very soft little nest of hay. 
Later she will sit and sing all day, 
While the baby wrens are happy at play. 
Nancy ANDERSON. 
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The Stormy Voyage 


Ee fading silvery sun travelled slow- 
ly down the back of a dark curly 
head, along a sturdy body clad in a brown 
jersey suit, and down two capable, tanned 
legs to two little brown stockinged and 
brown-shoe-ed feet; it then disappeared 
leaving a lonely little boy of six to trudge 
alone along the isolated dirt road which 
ran apologetically through the middle of 
thick, black, menacing woods. 

“We've got to be brave, you know, 
Pook. Mums said we must always be 
brave. Are you hungry yet? Oh, you are? 
Well, when we come to a field, we can 
eat some bread and then go to sleep. We 
must have walked miles to-day.” In- 
stinctively, the little boy clutched the 
large, tan teddy-bear closely in his chub- 
by arms. 

“Pook, do you think Mums would leave 
us like Daddy said she did? I bet some- 
one took her away and when I get big 
I'm going to fix the one who took her. 
I’m tired. Let's sit down here under this 
tree for a minute. Don’t you wish we 
had some coconuts to eat like the Robin- 
sons did instead of just bread? If Daddy 
wasn't groaning and moaning like he 
was, maybe we could've taken something 
else; but he would have hit us if we 
tried it this morning. Pook, I’m going to 
lie down for a while, and then we'll go 
on.” 

Soon a weary little traveler, still cling- 
ing to his teddy-bear, was sound asleep 
under a protecting oak. 

Jonathan never knew afterwards why 
he took a walk after supper — usually he 
read and then went to bed —and espe- 
cially why he chose the road through the 
woods, for he liked to stay near the lake. 


With his great Dane, Hamlet, a large, 
muscular, fawn-colored dog with a glass 
eye, he had sauntered along, until Ham- 
let darted ahead about fifty yards, and 
then plunged into the underbrush at the 
side of the road. A rabbit, thought Jon. 
However, the dog reappeared carrying a 
teddy-bear in his mouth. “Well, I’ll be 
a son of a jumping sea-horse, if that 
ain't a teddy bear. Where'd ye get it, 
Ham? Oh, probably some of them city 
folks what come up on picnics left it, 
though it seems sort of early summer fot 
a picnic, don’t it? Heave to; we'll go a 
knot or two more than swing back home. 
Ain't ye coming? Ye'd like to have me 
see something, would ye? Another bear, 
maybe? Holy mackerel! Jumping sea- 
horses! What in the seven seas is he do- 
ing here? Ahoy there! Ahoy! Wake up, 
man, wake up.” 

“Who are you? Are you a police- 
man?” 

“No.” 

“A robber?” 

“No.” 

“A fireman?” 

“No, I'm not a fireman.” 

“Then you must be God.” 

“I'm not God nuther.” 

“What are you then?” 

“Well, I’m what ye might call a re- 
tired captain.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Uncle Jon, but you'd better tell me 
your name.” 

“Oscar Andrews.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like it,” Oscar An- 
drews added. 

“What name do you like?” 

“Buck.” 
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“Just call me Uncle Jon and I'll call 
you Buck. Well, Buck, what ye doing 
here and where do ye live? Left behind, 
were ye?” 

“I'm looking for Mums. 
Johnstown.” 

“For Mums? Where'd she go?” 

“She left us, Pook and me. Oh! 
Where's Pook? Now Pook’s gone. Pook! 
Pook! Oh, where did you go?” 

“Ts it this here bear ye be looking for?” 
Hamlet’s taking care of it for ye. Here 
ye be.” 

“He's a nice dog. 
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I wish I had one.” 
“We'll have to decide what we're go- 
ing to do with ye. Where's your father?” 
“Home. He’s in bed with his clothes 
on; he's groaning and making funny 
noises; he’s mad and he hits Pook and 
me when he gets up.” 

“I guess ye can come home with me 
tonight, and we'll see where ye'll go to- 
morrow. Up ye come. How'd ye like to 
tide on Hamlet's back? Here ye go then. 
Hold on to his collar.” 

“Where we going, Uncle Jon?” 

“Home.” 

Slowly the trio approached home, a 
sturdy litle Buck with a pleased yet rather 
timid expression, a tall Uncle Jon with 
a rather puzzled one, and an obliging 
Hamlet with a wide grin and an all-im- 
portant air; for hadn’t he found the ted- 
dy-bear and the little boy? 

“Oh, a boat! Is that your boat? Do 
you live here?” 

“Yes, Hamlet and me live here. It’s 
not a real boat ‘cause it's on land, though 
it's more like a boat than a lot of those 
tubs land-lubbers sail.” 

This boat-like house flooded by moon- 
light really appeared to float when Buck 
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caught sight of the lake in the back of 
the house. With its white, curved bot- 
tom, its deck porch which is reached by 
a miniature gang-plank, its port-hole 
windows, and its tall mast-like chimneys, 
it resembled a fairy boat, a boat one 
might read about in “Water Babies.” This 
was home as Uncle Jon had said. 


“T’'ve never lived in a boat. Is it fun?” 


“Why, yes, it’s fun. But that ain’t the 
important thing. It’s a place where ye 
can think. Ye know, Buck, few people 
have a place where they can think. ‘Course 
they think they think, but they don’t; 
they half-think. Ye know, I call it think- 
ing when ye wonder how the stars came? 
How they're lit? Why we have waves? 
Why isn’t the sky always blue? Yes, sir, 
I call that thinking.” 

“Gosh, you do! I never think. I just 
play —at least, I use to play when Mums 
was home, before somebody took her. 
How do we get on the boat?” 

“Just scramble up this here gang- 
plank, and then first door to the left. 
Well, here we be. How do ye like it?” 

“Why, why, it’s wonderful! Just won- 
derful!”” 

“T'll get ye some duds to bunk in and 
ye can look around in the morning.” 

By the time Uncle Jon found the night 
clothes, Buck was asleep, so: Uncle Jon 
put the little boy to bed in his white 
cotton underwear. He sat up awhile 
thinking, a tentative frown on his tanned 
wrinkled face. Uncle Jon—even his 
name showed that the neighborhood 
wanted him as a relative — reflected kind- 
ness, goodness, simplicity not by one 
characteristic but by them all, including 
his bald head edged with white hair and 
his keen blue eyes, his plain blue suit 


and black stockings. He belonged to that 
class of people who not only have de- 
sirable characteristics of their own, but 
unconsciously are able to impart some of 
them to others. After a last look at the 
youngster, he also bunked for the night. 

“Are ye getting up this morning, 
Buck? Or be ye going to sleep all day?” 

“Oh, hello. You're Uncle Jon, aren't 
you? I wasn’t sure. I thought I dreamed 
about last night, but I guess I didn't. 
I'm glad, too.” 

“Soon's ye get dressed, come into the 
next room here, and we'll fix your stom- 
ach up quicker 'n a squall can break.” 

“Yum-mm, these taste good. You 
know, I never liked eggs at home, but 
these taste different. I guess it’s cause 
we're on a boat.” 


“Everything tastes good on this boat. 
Ye're all finished now? Then ye can ex- 
plore the house till I come back . I won't 
be long. Hamlet, come here. Ye stay with 
Buck and both of ye guard the boat 
while I go ashore. I’m going to Johns- 
town.” 

Buck climbed up and down the little 
ladder leading to the upper of two bunks 
which were in the right corner of the 
cabin. The cabin, a queerly-shaped one, 
had a straight right end, and curving 
sides which met in a point twenty-five 
feet from the right end. He played the 
large cabinet radio, which stood against 
the farther side between two port-holes, 
Picture books, brought from book-cases 
on either side of the left end, lay open 
on the large center table. The only things 
in the whole room Buck did not touch — 
he actually sat in every chair in the room 
——were some queer-looking instruments 
on the table built into the pointed-end 
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of the room. He was just about to in- 
spect the dining-room with its edged 
table — Uncle Jon said that that was so 
one's food and dishes would not slide off 
the table during a storm— when Uncle 
Jon returned. 

“Buck, did ye guard the ship? Ye did? 
Well, I guess you'd make a good first 
mate. How'd ye like to set sail under 
our colors for a while?” 

“Can I really be first mate? What do 
you mean by ‘set sail’ ?”” 

“What I mean is would you like to 
live with me for a time?” 

“Why, I'd love to, only I've got to 
find Mums. If Mums were here, I'd 
stay.” 

“Suppose ye stay and someday we'll 
look for Mums. There, that’s settled. 
Now suppose we go trout fishing this 
morning. I bought ye some boots, so ye 
can really fish.” 

How can I tell such a little boy that 
his mother is dead, that he'll never find 
her; that his drunken, no-good father ran 
away last night? I guess I won't tell him, 
thought Uncle Jon as he pondered over 
what the storekeeper at Johnstown had 
told him about the little boy's family. 
Well, I'll keep him and show that old 
busybody of a land-lubber, Sam Witner, I 
can raise a boy better 'n him. Anyway, I'd 
like company; gets sort of lonesome all 
alone. 

They fished in a mountain stream with 
sparkling sun-showered water dancing 
gayly over stones and rocks, and mock- 
ing the beautiful white birch trees which 
leaned over admiringly toward the way- 
ward little stream, 

“Mums and I use to fish once in a 
while. Not really though, we'd just pre- 
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:end sometimes. Then she'd recite a poem. 
I learned it too. 


‘A polywog went fishing once upon a time, 

He didn’t catch a single fish, 

He wished and wished he'd catch a fish, 

But soon he satisfied a fish 

For a trout had come a-fishing once upon a 
time, 


‘Oh, a trout did go a-fishing once upon a time, 

He brought a polywog for bait, 

He found it was a bit too late, 

The fish he caught he never ate 

For a carp had come a-fishing once upon a 
time.” 


There's some more but I can’t remem- 
ber it. I like to really fish better than 
make-believe, It’s loads of fun. Do you 
suppose my father will take me home? 
He gets awful cross, if we don’t ask him 
‘fore we do something. I don't see why 
for he never used to let us do anything 
we asked him. You're so different. You 
said to just go ahead and please myself. 
Daddy never smiles like you do either an’ 
he’s always cross. Do you think he'd 
take me away?” 

“No, I don’t think he will. Let's go 
back now. We've got enough fish. You're 
going to be a good fisherman when 
you've had *more practice. Fishing is a 
profitable business. Ye fish and ye think. 
When ye get through, ye have the fish 
as well as the thoughts.” 

“M-m-m, these trout are nice-smelling 
when you cook ’em, Uncle Jon.” 

“They smell just as if they were smells 
of the woods and the stream and the wild 
flowers all together. Whenever I smell 
trout I think of them smells.” 

Lunch finished, both heads were bent 
over a picture album. “Now, this is my 
daughter's house. It looks better ’n its 
picture. It’s sure ship-shape with its white 
paint, green blinds, a side porch, a front 
door of half glass and half wood, and a 
mighty fine white picket fence with a 
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large white gate. She lives in Boston. ... 
What's that noise?” 

“TIL see. Oh, it's a man; it's my Dad- 
dy. You won't let him take me away, 
will you?” 

No, — quick go into the back bed- 
room. Quick.” 

Sauntering to the door, he saw an ill- 
Kempt, sullen, thick-set man just about to 
climb the gang plank. 

“Hello, stranger. Can I do something 
for ye?” 

“Yes. Gimme some food. I’m hungry. 

“Set right there and I'll bring ye out 
something.” 

“Oh, I’m not good enough to come in, 
eh? Or is there another reason for not 
letting me in? You'd better give me 
some swell grub, or I'll report ya to the 
police — you're probably a criminal. Huh, 
living on a boat. Must be something 
wrong,” 

“Here it is. Leave the plate there when 
ye get through. I'll take it later.” 

Drawn by a magnetic pull, Uncle Jon, 
who had sat down to read the papet 
while waiting for the man to finish, 
glanced at the port-hole opposite to find 
the man staring into the cabin, Had he 
seen Buck in the back bed-room? 

Uncle Jon jumped up and ran to the 
porch, but the man was already disap- 
pearing into the woods. His dingy, dark 
suit made a decided contrast against the 
gteen foliage and flowering bushes. The 
impression of cunning, baseness, coward- 
ice — anything low and degrading — oc- 
curred to Uncle Jon. Yes, if any one per- 
son could exemplify everything bad, he 
certainly was the one. 

“Well, Buck, even though it is early, 
as we've had a busy day, I think we'd 
better turn in.” 


“You bet, Uncle Jon. Isn't it fine Dad- 
dy didn’t see me? Good-night.” 

The fading sun travelled slowly along 
the house, shining for a minute on the 
happy face of a child who was to know 
real happiness for the first time in his 
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life, and then on the contented face of 
a retired captain whose days were to be 
made much fuller by the addition of a 
new interest; it then disappeared leaving 
a jaunty little boat alone to make many 
contented and fruitful voyages. 

HELEN K. McGrapy, '38. 


Mexico’s Way Out 


“The very best well-being 

To which the Mexican aspires, 
Is that he may be free to work 
For the happiness he desires. 


“Pardon my bad verses; 

My learning has not the scope 

For making other better ones 

To my country and its hopes.” 

—J. Guerrero. 
EXICO is fast becoming part of the 

“Great Society." The Mexican 
life has yet to be molded and shaped to 
fit, and it may be possible to create a bet- 
ter way of life than has been achieved in 
any other part of the world. It is true 
that Mexico is being drawn into more 
complex ways of thinking and acting. Far 
reaching changes in the present culture 
are necessary and are part of the price 
paid for the use of the so-called instru- 
ments of power. Nevertheless, every ele- 
ment of the culture need not be de- 
stroyed. Some of quaint and rural Mex- 
ico could easily be preserved without too 
high a degree of artificiality. Mexico con- 
fronts the problem of creating an indus- 
trial system and of building a new edifice 
out of the materials that lie ready at hand. 
Is it feasible to make such a decided 
change? 

Mexico has an abundant potential hy- 
draulic power supply with a permanent 
supply between ten and fifteen million 
horsepower. There is a goodly share of 
oil which recently figured in world poli- 


tics. Yet, Mexico is wanting in coal and 
iron. Her people are illiterate; educa- 
tion is inadequate and ineffective. There 
is lack of capital. There is no mass of 
consumers for the products of mass pro- 
duction. The many villages and small 
towns need to be centralized. There are 
millions, however, in need of the basic 
goods of life as well as the comforts. 
Can the land itself supply these needs? 
The altitude counteracts the tropical lati- 
tudes. The land is mostly mountainous. 
The water supply is insufficient and irre- 
gular. There is no extensive river system. 
There are unseasonable temperatures and 
frosts. There is a relatively small amount 
of actual crop land, good crop land, and 
potential crop land. There are universal 
low yields. Corn dominates the agricul- 
tural products, but the yield is almost the 
lowest in the world. Temperate crops are 
unsuccessful as to yield, but tropical and 
semi-tropical products are better. On the 
whole, Mexican agricultural production is 
scarce and costly. 

Let us consider the “‘ejido” (a hee do) 
as the way out. The word as used in 
Spain applies to uncultivated lands held 
collectively and located on the outskirts 
of the agrarian communities. In Mexico, 
at the present, the word refers to all types 
of lands restored or granted to agricul- 
tural sections under the land reform of 
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1915. If extended, it can mean the com- 
munities possessing these lands. The ejido 
is the centeral point of Mexico's agrarian 
reform. It is the solution of the problems 
of agricultural property and production. 
It is the key to the problems of indus- 
trialism. Industrialism might mean the 
transformation of the present independent 
and self sufficient villages into an inter- 
dependent economic system; the loss of 
the variety of integration in the village; 
a change in the methods of the exercise 
of the craftsmanlike ability; greater stand- 
ardization; a change in the conception of 
time and behavior; and a change in the 
peaceful Mexican peasants’ philosophy. 
The ejido should be organized into a co- 
operative unit for the buying of supplies 
and producing and marketing crops. Farm 
machinery stations must be located at 
convenient points and stocked with trac- 
tors. Kinds of crops should be decided 
upon scientifically. A central marketing 
agency should be established. There 
should be a federal rural school in each 
ejido community. Sugar mills and pack- 
ing plants would need electrical power. 


A system of highways is needed through- 
out the country. Small coperative factor- 
ies should be established. With time, 
leadership, singleness of purpose, and a 
vision it could be done. 

Will Mexico take the way out? There 
is constant pressure from within and 
without the country. Is there money 
enough? An adequate system of taxation 
could be fostered. Is there leadership? 
Mexico has a feeling of inferiority in this 
respect. There is great impatience. Can 
a singleness of purpose come from this? 
Will Mexico take the way out? The road 
is still open. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with 
Dr. Eyler N. Simpson’s conclusions, he 
must praise the scientific study and the 
vital, inspiring treatment of Mexico’s way 
out. Dr. Simpson carefully considers the 
history of the ejido and the legal aspects 
of the agricultural reform, describes in- 
timately the workings of the ejidos 
through case studies, and then presents 
his ejido as the focal point of a new Mex- 
ico, a part of the “Great Society.” 

RuTH F. RIcHarps, '38. 


Resurgent Life 


ENTAL health is of almost uni- 

versal interest today. This interest 
has grown out of a most fascinating 
though fearful interest, that in mental 
disease. The books which recovered p- 
tients have written have helped to lessen 
the fear of mental ill-health. 

Among the newest of these is Henry 
C. Brown’s A Mind Mislaid — one of the 
most fear-dispelling. Mr. Brown had 
created the Museum of the City of New 
York. At sixty-five and at the culmina- 
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tion of years of effort for his beloved pro- 
ject he found himself out—a younger 
man in his place. Depression — black 
depression—followed. At some time dur- 
ing the three years which he spent in the 
Bloomingdale Hospital, New York, the 
will to live again become responsive. 
Finally, Mr. Brown was ready to face the 
world, and face it he did. He continued 
his work as historian of old, forgotten, 
submerged New York; he also wrote this 
book concerning his hospital experience. 


To borrow Dr. Lewin's admirable com- 
ment on Mr. Brown’s style: “He writes 
ramblingly, humorously, sometimes can- 
tankerously, with an eye for the pictur- 
esque and entertaining episode.”* But 
underneath the humor, Mr. Brown’s abys- 
mal suffering may be felt, and the in- 
sight he wrung from the bitterest of ex- 
periences may be gleaned from his words. 

Going back ten years, we find Reluc- 
tantly Told by Jane Hillyer, another re- 
cord of the impossible accomplished. 
There is no humor here — even the inci- 
dent of Miss Hillyer’s first laugh in years 
is shadowed with pathos. Jane Hillyer 
tells her story simply and frankly, but 
with sensitivity born of true artistry. The 
stultifying fear that she was the cause of 
the suicide of her psychopathic father 
rose at every mistake; she had resolved 
on the day of her father’s death that 
never again would she err. Ten years 
later a locked door signified that the com- 
pact was completely broken. Four years 
of alternating stupor, violence, and most 
painful lucidity are vividly chronicled. 
And more, for the months, nay years, of 
readjustment were indeed “tight-rope” 
walking. The chief purport of Miss Hill- 
yer’s message is this: the discharged pa- 
tients needs competent, kindly aid in the 
process of “belonging again.” This she 
received from a New York specialist, a 
psychologist, and one of the Hospital 
Doctors. In gratitude to the psychologist 
she says, “What he did was to make me 
feel with my mind, rather than to think 
with my feelings.” 

Both books, A Mind Mislaid and Re- 
luctantly Told, pay tribute to another au- 
thor, of psychotic autobiography and the 
propelling force of a great movement — 
Clifford W. Beers. Dr. Collins, in the 
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introduction to Miss Hillyer’s book, and 
Mr. Brown himself tell of the indebted- 
ness, of the American public to Mr. 
Beers’ enlightening book A Mind That 
Found Itself and to his monumental work 
in the founding of the Connecticut So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene (1908) and the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(1909). Beers’ story tells of many months 
of the most abject depression, followed by 
a period of complete lucidity, which, 
after a brief hour or two bowed to wild 
elation that lasted till three years of asy- 
lum life had been consummated. Persecu- 
tory delusion gave way to grandiose hu- 
manitarian endeavors. During this latter 
stage when reform zeal prompted delib- 
erate mischief, he was subjected to bru- 
tality that was both cowardly and revolt- 
ing. But in spite of it all he conquered 
and lives to witness the fruition of the 
reform zeal which fortunately outlived 
the elation that begot it. 

Mr. Beers was not an experienced wri- 
ter as was Mr. Brown, nor yet an intuitive . 
artist like Jane Hillyer; but day after day 
of hyo-manic production (1800 words per 
hour) while hospitalized, and later con- 
scious effort at perfecting style together 
with natural frankness, humor, and zeal 
yielded a book of racy, extraverted style. 
Reading, one is carried on the crest of 
Beers’ reform spirit. Or again, (this we 
venture slyly) one cheers, indeed holds 
the victim, while Beers attacks the brute 
who snatched away a meal merely be- 
cause he wanted to first feast his eyes 
upon it. It is not without reason that 
Dr. Lewin says Beers set a style of 
thought “by the most native of American 
methods, namely, organized publicity... . 
He will hardly disdain the designation as 
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the best salesman for the new scientific 
approach to the mind.” 

The marvel is not that Mr. Beers, Miss 
Hillyer, Mr. Brown became insane, nor 
yet that they have written books concern- 
ings their experiences. The marvel is that 
they recovered. In how many of the 
strong-minded does enthusiasm become 
resurgent after failure and rebuff? How 
then does one who has failed utterly — 
in the way in which the world, despite all 
advances considers failure most disgrace- 
ful—ever again achieve success? For 


said the poet of old: 


“Who shall deliver you from this death in life, 
Strike off your chains, and make your souls 
your own.'""t 


The hospitals helped, especially in 
later cases, but deliverance seems attribu- 
table only to a deep, unconquerable some- 
thing. When this “something” began, 
again, to function, life became worth- 
while. At first, it was life through litera- 
ature and nature, finally, through reality. 


*Dr. Bertram D. Lewin, president of the New 
York Psychoanalytic Society; Reviewer fot 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

tLucretius: Gospel According to Epicurus. 


MarGaréT M. SHAUGHNESSY, °38. 


Scenes — Main Street 


The black-red coldness in the sky 
Of city nights 

The gleaming brightness, without warmth, 
Of city lights 

The silent buildings, silhouetting 
With their heights. 


The running lights along the edge 
Of movie signs 

Impatient people shivering 
On double lines 

The craning necks as, suddenly, 
A siren whines. 
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The adolescent, lounging on 
The corner store 

The loud remarks, as pretty girls, 
Pass by the door 

The nickering, that breaks into 
A vulgar roar. 


The sooty clodness of the space 
Along the tracks 
The smoky filter in the air 
From puffing stacks 
The lowered gates as, grudgingly, 
An engine backs, 
Mary ROcHETTE, 38. 


A Poet? Well, Maybe 


I FIRST started doing it while a strug- 
gling member of Miss Grady’s eighth 
grade. I didn’t particularly want to write 
a poem, for beauty of poetry to me at 
that time meant simply a pleasing rhythm 
and the tender love story of “The High- 
wayman.”” However, not having studied 
advance modern psychology which does 
not advocate the forcing of young people 
to create, Miss Grady peremptorily in- 
formed us she expected each of us to 
come to school tomorrow with four lines 
of original poetry. 

You cannot possibly imagine the hor- 
tibly blank state my mind entered when 
I searched for ideas. If only she had 
asked for two lines— “blue and “you” 
would do—or “girl and “curl” — two 
lines would have been so easy. But how 
on earth could I possibly think up four 
whole lines with at least a semblance of 
a rhyme. Being a stubborn sort of indi- 
vidual (even at that age) I flatly refused 
any help from the family. Being also 
a rather self-confident young thing 1 
probably thought I could do better than 
any one of the family anyway. 

When about the third eraser was 
chewed off the third pencil, my hereto- 
fore sterile mind suddenly was illumined 
with a brilliant flash—at last, ah, at last— 
two lines of poetry nonchalantly strolled 
through my mind just as though they 
were there all the time, but were waiting 
to make a dramatic entrance. Dramatic it 
certainly was, for I was so angry at the 
sophisticated, blasé way those little words 
paraded, I almost forgot to set them 
down. Well, I decided, serene and sure 
as only a thirteen year old girl can be, 
I'll show them — I'll think up two more 


lines right away that will put those first 
lines to shame. And strangely enough 
I did — surprisingly and unbelievably 
they wrote themselves on paper and this 
was my adolescent masterpiece. (Ah, 
reader, be paient with my feeble but sin- 
cere and passionate first-attempt. Arduous 
its composition may have been, but my 
heart was in it, and even “The High- 
wayman’s” beauty was dimmed in my 
eyes when compared with this incompar- 
able gem. Here was a beauty more pre- 
cious and understandable to me than the 
softness of my best blue velvet dress, for 
I—I had created it. What it lacks in 
technical perfection and even in dequence 
of thought, it makes up for in earnest 
endeavor. Treat it gently, reader, and 
be patient.) 

The leaves on the trees are glistening green 
And shining with a lovely gleam; 

The stars above are clear and bright 

And twinkling with a lovely light. 

The next time I remember writing a 
poem was in an algebra class. We were 
having a test and, being decidedly “non- 
mathematically" inclined, there were ex- 
actly six problems out of ten I could do. 
It seemed a shame to waste a perfectly 
good half a period and besides, I had to 
look busy when the instructor glanced my 
way, so I just wrote a poem — just like 
that —I wrote a poem. I didn’t think, 
“Since I have some time on my hands 
I will write a poem,” or “It is a long 
time since I have written a poem so I will 
write one now’ — it was not at all plan- 
ned, it just came out. The subject for 
the poem was even more natural than 
its conception. Being in a frame of mind 
naturally hostile to algebra or any form 
of arithmetic, I wrote a rhymed history 
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of the rigors of the subject with a con- 
clusion which took excellent care of my 
own personal reactions. I cannot remem- 
ber the mark I recieved on the algebra 
test, but the memory of the poem still 
persists. 

All through my senior year in high 
school I felt a love of beauty growing 
within me. It was very comforting, this 
love of beautiful things. I would read a 
fragile phrase and carry it about in my 
memory saying it over and over — treas- 
uring it — hoarding it as my very own — 
just because the words sounded right 
together. 

In this spot belongs a tribute to my 
English teacher. I could not possibly 
think of my senior English class without 
praising Mr. Gordon; for it I had an 
embryonic awakening to beauty, he nour- 
ished it carefully and brought it to full 
flower. If I had even the basic note of 
a desire to put thoughts into what I 
considered the most effective words, he 
enriched it with chords and overtones 
until it became a necessity for me to ex- 
press my thoughts. He was a truly great 
teacher. 

I wrote few poems that year. I spent 
most of my time in reading poetry and 
unconsciously acquiring a large poetic 
vocabulary that was to help me later. 

The summer before my entrance into 
college I wrote profusely on subjects of a 
philosophical nature. This type of writ- 
ing was a natural outcome of my imagin- 
ings, of college life and whether or not 
I would like to teach. It didn’t matter, 
really, whether or not I liked it, I was 
going to Teachers College anyway — 
hence the philosophical attitude. None 
of these poems were of any value and 
finally annoyed me so that I buried them 
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in the bottom of my drawer. They de- 
served to be destroyed, but since they 
had cost me some effort and no small 
amount of time, I saved them, and also, 
just because I had written them, I could- 
n't bear to throw them away. The only 
time they come to light is when I 
straighten out my drawer and that is not 
often, for this upset is accomplished only 
when the family gets desperate and orders 
that I put my “sanctum sanctorum” in 
order or it will be arranged for me, and 
at that I draw the line. This big clean- 
up, however, goes decidedly against: the 
grain, for (and I cannot imagine why it 
should be so) I can always find any 
least, small, vagrant thing when the draw- 
er is upset, but when it is neat and 
orderly I spend ten minutes scanning that 
beautiful order for some article that is 
right in line with my eyes. 

My first year in college was spent in 
adjustment. Because that adjustment 
came not too easily, and because I was 
subject to what is popularly and fright- 
eningly known as “moods of melan- 
cholia” my poetry was of a tragic nature. 
And yet it was not entirely tragic. I am 
a naturally cheerful sort of creature, so 
that these poems almost invariably ended 
on a hopeful and even triumphant note. 

I remember one in particular which 
is even now a pet of mine, perhaps be- 
cause it says exactly what I wanted it to 
say. The mystery of night and the calm 
omnipotence of the moon have always 
caught my fancy. In this particular poem 
I had the moon speak to me as I imag- 
ined she would speak. She told me that 
I was pitifully young — that my dreams 
would be “crushed and twisted’ — that 
I would be bitterly disappointed in my. 
foolish dreams. But that unquenchable 


optimism pushed to the front when I 
said, disregarding the moon prophecy, 

But I hear only 

The murmured promises 

Of the roses— 

The whisper 

Of silver shadowed trees— 

The thrilling ecstasy 

And my heart sings— 

Of a bird's song; 

And my soul sings— 

And I am glad! 

Not being of an over-emotional dis- 
position, I have not written many lines 
of poetry that might be termed by my 
younger brother, if I had a younger bro- 
ther, “mushy.” I must confess, however, 
that yielding to the weakness of the mo- 
ment and the impulse of the current 
“crush,” I have written exactly three such 
atrocities. The first I tore up, and the 
other two I like to read over myself, 
but would never, under any circumstances 
allow anyone else to read them — and 
this from a person who insists she defin- 
itely is not shy! 

I like to write in free verse best, be- 
cause I can trace a more delicate picture 
and create a mood more effectively this 
way. I have made attempts at technical 
constructions only as applied to free 
verse — that is, having a certain number 
of syllables in each line of the “verse.” 
I thought at first there would be too much 
restraint attached to such technical con- 
structions, but strangely enough I find 
the more compressed beauty is, the more 
exquisite it becomes; and I have come 
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to agree heartily with those who say that 
suggestion is more effective than expres- 
sion. For according to this rule, the indi- 
vidual interprets the unsaid phrases ac- 
cording to his own experience and so the 
poem is enriched for him. 


There is one little poetic phrase that 
bothers me greatly. These words about 
a baby popped into my head one day, 
but for the life of me, I cannot think of 
anything to tag on to them to make them 
complete. I have thought and thought 
and scribbled and scratched out trying 
to make a respectful poem out of this 
vagabond thought that refuses to be cap- 
tured. I am handing it on in the hope that 
some person may succeed in taming it. 
Here is my discipline problem; do what 
you can with it. 

Heaven sent you— 

Otherwise 

How did you get that heavenly blue 
In your eyes. 

I have come a long way from Miss 
Grady’s eighth grade, I have written 
many poems, some of them far above 
that poor, little, eighth grade attempt 
(at least, so I think). I have worked 
and slaved in many a poem to get just 
the right word. I have searched my brain 
for a new method of expression. I like 
some of my poems for some inexplicable 
reason and I dislike some of them just 
as inexplicably, but none ever can be so 
dear to my heart as those few lines writ- 
ten so long ago. 

FRANCES Ryan, '39. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Order 


HE fall term of 1938 will witness 

a change in the College course. The 
first two years of the curriculum will be 
devoted entirely to liberal arts study. 
After these two years of college study, 
those who desire to enter the teaching 
profession and feel themselves qualified 
to do so, will enter a two year period of 
intensive teacher training combined with 
further cultural study. 

It would seem that a number of favor- 
able results should be the outcome of this 
change. One serious question concerning 
teacher-training institutions has always 
been to ask whether or not it is possible 
to combine an adequate liberal arts back- 
ground and teaching preparation in four 
years. We in Worcester have long be- 
lieved that it can be done and have had 
our course of training built upon that be- 
lief. This plan therefore, of having the 
first two years devoted entirely to liberal 
arts subjects differs from the former plan 
of study in that it concentrates, in the 
first half of the course, on the attainment 
of a cultural foundation for teaching and 
ought to provide a higher grade of schol- 
arship upon which to build the profes- 
sional training that will come in the last 
half of the course. The continuation of 
cultural studies parallel to the profes- 
sional studies will, it is believed, by fur- 
ther enriching the student's scholarship, 
go far toward supplying a well-rounded 
preparation. 

Moreover, after two years, students 
should be better qualified to judge wheth- 
er they wish to enter the course for ele- 
mentary teaching or that for secondary 


teaching, or whether they are fitted for 
teaching at all. In these days of special- 
ization and overcrowding, certainly only 
those adapted to the profession should 
be encouraged to follow it. Again, the 
members of the College faculty will have 
had more time to observe and become ac- 
quainted with the students and their abil- 
ties and to advise them in their choice of 
course. In a student’s late ’teens or early 
twenties, ideas and ambitions change rap- 
idly, and these two years may mean the 
difference between a hazy adolescent ideal 
and a mature realization of a life prob- 
lem. By this new plan, therefore, those 
who enter upon a course in teacher train- 
ing should do so with a mind well 
equipped after two years of college study. 
They will approach the individual prob- 
lems of teaching more intelligently and 
receive much more development from 
their training than they would have done 
if they had made their choice at the be- 
ginning of their course. At the same 
time their professional interest, in their 
third and fourth years of study should 
make their further mastery of subject 
matter more thorough and more scholarly. 

If, as we understand it, opportunity is 
to be given those who do not wish to 
teach or do not feel themselves qualified 
to do so, to continue the liberal arts 
course, it would seem to offer to such 
persons an excellent adjustment to the 
situation and to provide a fine choice for 
a college education for those who, for 
financial or other reasons, might not 
otherwise be able to take advantage of 
one. We sincerely hope that this oppor- 
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tunity with its accompanying A. B. degree 
may be forthcoming. 

This change may be a step towards a 
longer period of training for the teaching 
profession. Other professions with which 
we feel our standards comparable have 
long demanded more than four years for 


preparation. That development still be- 
longs to the future, 

We are sure that some of us who are 
about to leave wish we might remain to 
witness the change. However, we are 
confident it is a progressive step, and that 
the results will be exceedingly favorable. 


A Friend in Need 


HE shining rays of the noon-day 

sun, as they reflected on the crystal 
vase of artificial roses on the window 
sill, cast weird pictures of light over 
Grandfather's pale face. He sat leaning 
back in his worn-out old arm chair with 
his head reposing on a pillow and his 
feet propped up on another chair. His 
eyes were closed as if in peaceful sleep, 
and a trace of a smile remained upon his 
lips. 

If Grandfather had been awake, he 
would have heard a tiny scratching at the 
door. Persistently, the scratching grew 
louder and louder, but his eyes remained 
tightly closed. 

After several minutes of scratching 
and whining, Mitzi, Grandfather's fox 
terrier pal, began to wonder why her mas- 
ter did not answer her plaintive appeals 
for entrance. Perhaps he was sleeping 
so soundly that he could not hear. Mitzi 
sensed that something was wrong. She 
cautiously followed the edge of the roof 
on the second story of the house which 
she reached by climbing the back stairs. 
A space of nearly two feet protruded 
over the top of the ground floor. By walk- 
ing carefully, Mitzi was able to jump in 
by the bedroom window, which luckily 
happened to be open. She made a wild 
dash down the stairs and into the sitting 
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room where Grandfather still sat. With 
a bark of pure joy, she jumped up into 
his lap, climbed upon his shoulder, and 
began to “love” him, But Grandfather 
just sat there and gave no sign that he 
was aware of her presence. Mitzi thought 
he might be playing “dead” with her. 
She crawled down from his shoulder and 
began to lap his cold hand. Grandfather 
did not move. 

By this time, Mitzi was beginning to 
worry about her master. He had never 
before treated her in this manner. He al- 
ways played with her when she wanted 
to play. She jumped down from his lap 
and began to race through each room, 
peering in every corner, as if she expected 
to find the thing which was causing sil- 
ence to reign in this usually-happy house. 

Unsatisfied with her search, she paused 
and sat down, as if to ponder a solution 
to her troublesome problem. Suddenly, 
an odor, which she had not noticed in 
her excitement, began to fill her nostrils. 
Choking, she ran from the gas-filled air 
of the kitchen, up the stairs into the bed- 
room, and out of the bedroom window. 
She paused on the slender railing of the 
roof for a moment to fill her lungs with 
the fresh air. Then she crawled to the top 
of the stairs and began to bark and whine 
loudly and pitifully. 


Kindly old Mrs. McGrady with her 
faded blue dusting cap perched askew on 
her head came out to shake her dry mop. 
In her other hand she carried a big bone 
which she had saved for Mitzi. She saw 
Mitzi at the top of the stairs and called: 
“Come here, Mitzi, and get your bone.” 
Mitzi stayed as if glued to the head of the 
stairs. “Oh, come on now. What ya 
whining for? Come, Mitzi! Come, Mit- 
zi!” But Mitzi just whined louder, and 
tease as she might Mrs. McGrady could 
not move her from the spot. “Now 
what's the matter with that dog?” she 
asked herself. ‘Usually when I have a 
bone for her, she barks, wags her tail, 
and even sits up and begs for it. Guess 
I'll climb up the stairs and tell Mr. Jarey 
that I think Mitzi’s sick. She surely must 
be sick to refuse a nice, juicy bone like 
this.” 

Puffing and panting, Mrs. McGrady 
slowly climbed the stairs. She wasn’t as 
young as she used to be and climbing a 
flight of stairs was hard work for her. 
She was glad that she did live on a 
ground floor, even if the neighbor's chil- 
dren were noisy overhead. Finally, she 
reached the last stair. She stopped to give 
Mitzi’s sleek head a soft caress. Then she 
approached the door and banged loudly 
three times with the old-fashioned iron 
knocker. There was no answer. Again 
she knocked —louder this time. Still 
there was no answer. “Mr. Jarey!’’ she 
called. “Mr. Jarey! It’s me, Mrs. Mc- 
Grady.”” But no answer came to her call. 
Mrs. McGrady was really beginning to be 
worried. She knew that Grandfather 
lived alone, and was an invalid and sel- 
dom left the house. When he did go out, 
he usually left Mitzi in her care until he 
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returned. That’s how she knew that he 
must be in the house. 

She decided then and there to go in 
and find out for herself what was the 
matter. If Mr. Jarey were all right, there 
would be no harm done. If not, she 
would be able to help him. With a pray- 
er in her heart that the door might be un- 
locked, she nervously turned the handle. 

The moment that Mitzi saw the door 
open, she jumped up and rushed straight 
through into the sitting room. Mrs. Mc- 
Grady followed her as fast as her weary 
old legs would permit. When she saw 
Grandfather, she stopped and chuckled: 
“Why, he’s only sleeping, you foolish 
little dog.” But as soon as Mrs. McGrady 
had time to take a full breath, she dis- 
covered that the situation was anything 
but funny. She began to feel nauseated. 
For a moment, she could not puzzle out 
what was the matter with her. Then very 
clearly she realized that the air was per- 
meated with the odor of escaping gas 
fumes. She rushed to the kitchen and 
found that Grandfather had turned on 
the burner and had forgotten to light it. 
She turned it off so that no more of the 
deadly fumes would be able to escape. 
Then she opened every window in the 
house. Perhaps the fresh air would re- 
vive Grandfather. She shook him and 
began to slap his hands and face to bring 
back circulation. All her efforts were in 
vain. Grandfather had passed into a 
sleep from which he was fated never to 
awaken. 

Even Mitzi seemed to realize that she 
had lost her old friend and master. She 
did not jump up on Grandfather's lap 
again, but took a place on the floor be- 
side his chair. 
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Mrs. McGrady took charge of the fun- 
eral arrangements. She did not have 
much money, but she could not bear to 
see the poor old man have a pauper’s 
funeral. Besides, she knew he would not 
want his children to know that he had 
died penniless, without even enough 
money to pay for his own burial. Any- 
how, she had a soft spot in her heart 
for him. She wouldn't admit it to any- 
one, though. She was too sensible, and 
besides, people would laugh at the 
thought of an old woman like her being 
in love. None the less, it was the truth. 

Then Mrs. McGrady decided to ‘adopt’ 
Mitzi. She could help keep alive the 
pleasant memories of the five years her 
silent love had burned for Grandfather. 


WERE SAYING 


WwW. S: 
That: 


Night has closed on the college career 
of the class of 1938; but it is a starry 
night that ends a bright day. In 1934 
dawn rose for this group, — talented, 
eager and ambitious. Freshman optimism 
turned into Sophomore pessimism in the 
morning of 1935, what with social and 
scholastic requirements at a maximum. 
But joy illumined the afternoon of 1936 
for these girls when they faced their first 
classes, as apprentices. Evening came in 
1937, and the blue-green of the dying 
sky cast its aura on the fast-flowing col- 
lege life of these bachelors-to-be, as they 
donned their caps and gowns during 
Senior Week. And now the night of 
1938 has come. Its face is a sorrowful 
blue, but its eyes are of glowing gold. It 
is a night we will never forget. 
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Mitzi herself did not find the arrange- 
ments disagreeable, After several months 
of mourning, she finally became resigned 
to the fact that she would never see him 
again, and decided that she might as 
well become attached to her new mistress 
and make her life happy. So she began 
to wag her tail, beg, do tricks, and show 
off again. 

The shining rays of the sun, as they 
reflected on the crystal vase of artificial 
roses on Mrs. McGrady’s window sill, 
cast beautiful pictures of light over her 
face, as she sat in her old rocking chair. 
She had decided that Grandfather would 
have liked to have his vase go to her, and 
so she had taken it along with Mitzi to 
help brighten her old age. 

Mivprep RopNIck, '38. 


ON THIS CAMPUS 
T. Cc. 
That: 

Bells are pealing everywhere — bells 
of joy and bells of solemnity, for it is the 
time of graduations, and weddings, and 
remembrances of those who have found 
eternal gardens. Lilies-of-the-valley from 
their dewy cups tinkle softly in the ears 
of brides; poppies from their bloody 
petals beat in the hearts of living loved 
ones; roses from their twining throats 
sing in the minds of graduates. All the 
world’s a song, and all its people, the 
singers, 


Why: 

France and the United States are sim- 
ilar. In the fiery youth of the Anno 
Domini era, thousands of persons poured 
into the sunny plains of France incarnate. 
They were of different nations and of 


different creeds, yet to-day they are one, 
impulsive and brilliant. The United 
State is an even greater ‘melting-pot’ than 
France. Its people too are one, impulsive 
and brilliant. Will the day come when 
the world thinks of an American race, 
built on these varied foundations of 
nationality ? 


That: 

Time, the old robber, has stolen away 
another wonderful year from us. A vol- 
ume couldn’t enclose all the fun we've 
had in the school season of 1937 and 
1938, —nor all the work either! But it 
has all been glorious, and we would like 
to hang Mister Time for stealing it away 
from us! 


That: 

An opera that is not an opera, but the 
ticket to an adventurous flight into the 
realms of musical fantasy is “Hansel and 
Gretel.” Its soft music quiets the turb- 
ulence of overwork; its brilliant songs 
light up the darkness of the world on 


The Wooing 


The wind is in love 

With the pines — 

It calls and calls 

With a wild, wheedling voice 

And the pines twist and writhe 
Trying desperately to tear themselves 
From the mooring 

That holds them fast. 
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dreary days; its “Children’s Prayer” 
brings the joy of the sun to earth. Drift- 
ing down the lanes of song and sym- 
phony with ‘Hansel and Gretel” is more 
satisfying and soothing than eating the 
entire Ginger-bread House would have 
been to the hero and heroine of this 
opera, — Hansel and Gretel. 


Now: 

Vacation rises before us in a mist of 
dreams. We have passed through one 
more city in the land of Education and 
are greatly indebted to those who helped 
us find our way through that new city.... 
To President Aspinwall we propose a 
toast for his patient leadership; to the 
faculty we say “Thank you’ for an inspir- 
ing assistance and friendliness; to the 
student body, our good times together 
voice our appreciation. . . . If all our vaca- 
tions are as marvelous as we hope them 
fo be, we should return to W.S.T.C. in 
September well-prepared to explore new 
realms in the territories of Higher Learn- 
ing. Happy vacation to one, —to all. 

CLAIRE SENECAL, '40. 


of the Wind 


Soon the fickle wind, tired 
Of her fruitless wooing, 
Wall whirl away — 
And the longing of the pines 
Will subside 
Until a shivering sigh 
Of remembrance 
Is all that remains, 
Frances A. RYAN, 739. 
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Four Years 


Ro YEARS have just darted by 
like a bird whose flight is over. 
Four glorious years packed with achieve- 
ments and failures, joys and sorrows. 
Four jewels which will sparkle in the 
background for the remainder of your 
life. Four friends to whom you will con- 
stantly be returning for help. 

A recollection of the fears of that first 
year will always give you courage, when 
courage is demanded. Recall the dilemma 
period of nineteen hundred and thirty- 
four when everything seemed absolutely 
hopeless. The Herculean tasks mastered 
in the second year have presented you 
with an indomitable spirit for scoffing at 
hard work. Days overrun with classes, 
followed by unfathomable homework, 
were surprisingly lived through and pass- 
ed by rather swiftly, perhaps too swiftly. 
That inestimable experience of the third 
year dipped naive you, suddenly, into 
the outside world where you met and 
solved problems of remarkable signifi- 


cance. Personal contacts were made with 
teachers and pupils. For the first time 
you realized just what this teacher train- 
ing process was all about. A great sweep 
of realization flooded you, and the final 
goal looked a little nearer. Unconscious- 
ly, perhaps, but definitely, the most pre- 
cious gift of maturity developed — a dis- 
tinctive personality. 

Now the most important year of all is 
drawing to a close. The most impres- 
sionable year of all has made its mark 
upon each of you. During this final span 
teachers and friends have made lasting 
effects. This has been a year of sum- 
maries both in subject matter and per- 
sonality expansion. The culmination of 
these years does not come with gradua- 
tion but in time to come. Your true 
worth is yet to be measured in your 
achievements from now on. 

Four years have passed like the flight 
of a bird, but a bird ultimately reaches 
his goal, will you? 

ViRGINIA LEONARD, °39. 


Lady June Reviews 


HARMING Lady June of 1938 will 
soon see great King World claim 
another group of WSTC Seniors and 
bid cach hopeful girl to undertake her 
own peculiar Road of Life. Whither 
lies the course for each of these gradu- 
ates? What has Sir Future hidden up his 
sleeves ready to deal out to the indivi- 
duals of this fine class? Such is the train 
of thought of Lady June. 
Ah, but wait! Gazing into her crystal, 
Dame June briefly reviews past successes 


and struggles of these girls as a group. 
There were those trying days of '34 and 
’35 when a band of young people became 
a part of a new life at WSTC. Oh, some 
dropped out, of course, but see how many 
have won through. Then as Sophomores 
we see co-operation in that great May 
Day Event of '36. As Father Time passes 
on, these same girls become Juniors en- 
deavoring to present the best Junior Week 
in the college’s history. And, now, the 
year '37 parades in quick review, as it 
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launches this class on its career as much 
honored Seniors. The new Freshman 
class blesses these girls as the grandest 
‘Big Sisters’ ever. Time marches on and 
gives the college a fine Senior Week 
achieved by the abilities of this senior 
class. Problems concerning year books 
and class jewelry subside to make way 
for another great success— the Senior 
Carnival, featuring shouts of “Come one, 
come all!” And now, but a few weeks 
away, — graduation and the dawn of a 
new and perhaps more successful life. 
Ah, yes, what has Mr. Future in store for 


each of these girls? Strangely enough, 
apparitions vanish from Lady June's crys- 
tal. This glass ball does not hold the 
power of perusing the Future. The best 
Lady June can do now is to give her part 
in starting these girls on their way. She 
can but congratulate the Class of ’38 on 
their past achievements and summon 
Dame Luck and Sir Success to follow 
these girls all the days of their life. May 
their future be full and bright. May each 
individual girl conquer greater glories as 
she steps out on her search for the Holy 
Grail of Life. 
Marjorig THOMAS, 40. 


Tribute to 


OU, who are the result of four years 

of painstaking training, are about to 
step forth from the shelter of this insti- 
tution to unfurl your wings in the glori- 
ous teaching profession. Of what are you 
thinking as you look forward to your 
Commencement Day? Isn't there a drop 
of sorrow intermingled with your joy? 
Do you not feel a tinge of sadness to 
leave behind you four wonderful years 
of work and friends? Those fleeting years 
are gone forever bearing with them long 
hours of classes, longer hours of home- 
work. Perhaps in the span of those four 


the Seniors 


diamond-studded years you complained 
of those long hours of study, but now 
you can realize and appreciate that each 
golden hour spent in study was one step 
nearer the goal. Your period of appren- 
ticeship gave you a glimpse of the won- 
derful experiences that lie in store for 
you in the professional world for which 
you are trained. You are about to meet 
the challenge of that world. Your years 
of arduous learning are about to be sub- 
mitted to the test. Can you accept the 
challenge? 
IRENE T. Morrison, '41. 
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| eee for the smile of beauty; Sal 
Hepatica for the smile of health.” 
With some slogan like this your favorite 
radio program begins and ends. Program 
after program, you hear the same sales 
talk used to glorify some product. You 
get so tired of hearing about it that if 
you were going to buy some toothpaste, 
it wouldn’t be that. 

After a program is interrupted to bring 
you a thrilling story which begins well 
but ends with the hero winning his 
sweetheart by using Reprodent. A story 
of this type which amuses me greatly is 
one advertising some kind of yeast tablet. 
It usually begins with a girl who is lam- 
enting the fact that she is too thin; and 
Tom does not pay any attention to her. 
(The percentage of people who complain 
about being too thin must be very small). 
Finally she takes these magic tablets and 
in no time she has gained ten pounds. 
Then Tom proposes and in the words of 
Soppha thinks she is “Immortal Venus, 
throned above in radiant beauty.” The 
announcer climaxes the situation by say- 
ing, “You too should try these wonderful 
tablets, and see what they will do for 
you.” Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
people feel like telling him that he has 
made a mistake, and that more peope are 


interested in losing avoidupois than in 
gaining it. 

Another thing annoys me. The an- 
nouncer at 9:00 p. m. may say, “The 
F. & M. Jewelry Company will now pre- 
sent the correct time.” You make a mad 
dash to the clock to set it correctly. Ar- 
riving there out of breath, you open the 
door and wait patiently for the sound of 
the gong or whatever instrument is used. 
Mr. Announcer then makes a little speech 
about the beautiful diamonds and wrist 
watches his company sells. Finally he gets 
back to the subject of the correct time. 
Occasionally he even forgets to give the 
time at all. 

An appeal is also made through the 
children by telling them that Orphan 
Annie drinks Ovaltine to make her 
strong; or if you want to be just like 
Jack Armstrong, eat Wheaties. They 
never fail to tell the children to ask 
Mother to buy it for them, Maybe the 
children do ask Mother to buy it, but 
after using it they are rather surprised 
that they don’t become Orphan Annies or 
Jack Armstrongs. 

I will admit that some advertising is 
necessary, but the amount used on the 
radio at present is entirely unnecessary 
and very annoying. 

ANNA J. Hicains, ’38. 
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Inter-Collegiate Sports at W. S. T. C. 


7 eae editorial in the Quarterly 
Review argued the affirmative side 
of the problem of whether or not State 
Teachers College should have inter-colle- 
giate sports. Theoretically, the idea seems 
perfect, but closer examination of the 
case proves that there are definite, practi- 
cal reasons why such sports are not car- 
ried on in our college. 

Apparently basketball is foremost in 
the minds of those who urge participation 
in inter-collegiate sports. They put forth 
the argument that there would be no dif- 
ficulty in finding enough players to form 
a team, perhaps even two. True enough, 
but where is the logic in the reasoning 
that “only the students who want to play 
would be participants”? Is our college 
spirit so fast disappearing that the stu- 
dents would not even consider attending 
such games? How long would inter-col- 
legiate competition continue without the 
support of the school body to encourage 
victory? The games must of necessity, be 
held at night, because of the element of 
time. Commuters, for such are our stu- 
dents, would find it difficult to attend 
the games. 

The most important factor, which con- 
cerns our college alone, is now facing us. 
Do those supporters of inter-collegiate 
sports realize that the gymnasium floor is 


not marked off for such use? Do they 
realize that the basketball court is too 
small for a regulation court? Are they 
aware that all other available floor-space 
is marked off for circle games and the 
like, which are far from being eligible 
for classification as an inter-collegiate 
sport? They must surely see that our 
home teams have no place to practice, 
that we must always be the visiting team, 
never the host. 

Another difficulty now faces us. Grant 
us a team, grant us an opportunity to 
practice, and then find us a means of 
transportation to the other colleges! The 
players can not long afford to pay their 
own fares, yet they must. We have no 
appropriation in the school budget to take 
care of this situation. 

Further argument leads to the prob- 
lem of the lack of an official school gym- 
nasium uniform. True, we have like pat- 
terns, but the colors are those of the 
rainbow. You students who raise this hue 
and cry, imagine, if you can, a basketball 
team—a college team— appearing in 
suits of such varied hues as are found 
here in our own college. 

Overcome these down-to-earth prob- 
lems, students, and you will be well on 
your: way to gaining your heart's desire. 


CATHERINE M. Power, °39. 
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Spring Conference 


HE spring conference of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College Pub- 
lication Association was held at Framing- 
ham, May 6. A very full program — 
including a speaker, Mrs. George Ray 
Sargent of Tufts College, tea, discussion 
groups, supper, and a dance — was ar- 
ranged by the entertaining college. To 
the disappointment of Worcester’s dele- 
gates it was necessary to leave early 
because of the Senior Carnival. They did 
have the opportunity to meet new friends 
and renew old acquaintances and to view 
the beautiful campus between meetings. 
The purpose of the conference may be 
stated in a few words: To discuss mutual 
problems and relations of the college 
papers. The Quarterly Review was unique 
in its problems as it is the only strictly 


literary magazine published in any of the 
participating colleges. Its cry was for 
lighter material without lowering its 
standards; while the others wanted more 
literary material in their newspapers. 

The business meeting was turned into 
a discussion and constructive criticism of 
the various magazines. The delegates were 
unable to attend this as it was scheduled 
for the evening. 

The conference was worthwhile in that 
each college found out just what was be- 
ing done and what problems were met in 
publishing the papers of the other col- 
leges; and perhaps carried away new 
ideas and new hopes for their individual 
publication. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
being sent as a delegate to this conference. 

ARLINE F, WAITE, '39. 


From Far and Near 


T THE conference for members of 
State Teachers College publications’ 
staffs at Framingham State Teachers Col- 
lege on May 6, we who attended were 
impressed by the unique place our maga- 
zine holds. It is the only publication of 
its type among the Teachers Colleges of 
the state — all the others are newspapers. 
This is, perhaps, as it should be; for, 
since our institution ranks highest schol- 
astically, its publication should be an ex- 
pression of that standing. Nevertheless, 
our student body might appreciate “‘let- 
ting its hair down” occasionally in a 
column of somewhat lighter vein. 
The speaker for the afternoon, Mrs. 
George Ray Sargent of Tufts College, 
displayed her early training with one of 


the well-known Hub dailies in her spirited 
comparison of a college publication with 
a daily paper. Of course she based her 
remarks on the assumption that the pub- 
lication was of the newspaper type. Her 
excellent discussion of the feature arti- 
cle —its importance and style of treat- 
ment of subject matter — was, in itself, 
worth the trip to Framingham. 

The beautiful campus and impressive 
structures — especially the recently com- 
pleted administration building — in spite 
of cloudy skies and intermittent showers, 
sent us away dreaming, with visions of 
our campus as we have reason to hope it 
will be in the not-too-distant future. Our 
sincere thanks for the opportunity of at- 
tending this conference. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


From the exchanges which have come 
our way since last February, we learn 
what others are doing—academically and 
otherwise. A few random samplings 
should awaken interest in the activities of 
other institutions. 

New Haven State Teachers College al- 
ready has a well-organized, active Inter- 
national Relations Club which sponsored 
a lecture by Dr. Karl Toewenstein, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Amherst 
College, at an April meeting. He dis- 
cussed “Legislative Control of Fascism in 
European Democracies” and said as to its 
adoption in the United States, “In con- 
formity with our democratic form of gov- 
ernment everyone should be given equal 
political rights; so organized political 
parties should be allowed to propagate 
but not organize along military lines, as 
in the condition in the Fascist countries 


of Europe.” 

Through Framingham’s Gate Post, we 
learn that their student body sponsors a 
Stunt Night which compares with our 
Senior Carnival. And one of their skits 
was based'on Snow White (we have some- 
thing in common.) 

Becker's Business College of our own 
fair metropolis is most fortunate in being 
able to enliven articles in its Journal with 
pictures of groups and individuals in the 
school. 

Thus we reach the end of another 
school year, trusting that the interchange 
of ideas and interests through this ex- 
change of publications has broadened the 
outlook on student problems and brought 
our student body to a spirit of more active 
interest in the effort of other institutions 
of higher learning. 


CaROLYN M. Nyquist, 39. 


The Song of the World 


HE effect of music upon the minds 

and emotions of people is one of 
the most fascinating studies in the world. 
It would be infinitely more fascinating 
if we could record the actual physical re- 
action and mental impression which vari- 
ous types of music make on different types 
of people. 

Why is it then that the arts developed 
slower and later than any other phase of 
man’s existence? Why did music develop 
last of all of the arts? Perhaps for that 
reason man’s formulation of this art was 
less necessary because it was so obvious 
around him. All about the ancients were 
rhythm, harmony, balance, all integral 
parts of musical composition—in the 
curve of the distant blue horizon, partly 
repeating itself in the tiniest blade of 
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grass; in every vista their eyes encom- 
passed, 

The ancients sensed music in the gen- 
tle swaying of the bending reeds, in the 
rippling waters, and most of all in the 
songs of the birds, from the simple notes 
of the thrush to the thrilling melody of 
the nightingale. These sounds and ef- 
fects in nature gave the ancients their 
love songs and their songs of home vi- 
brant with man’s deepest emotions. 

Their songs of war and passion came 
from about them everywhere, — from the 
crashing breakers of the ocean and the 
strong triumphant tide as it roared in to 
devour the beach,—from the force of 
the conquering elements, — from the 
rhythmic clatter of their horses’ hoofs as 
it rang out on the stony heights — from 


the constant beat of their pounding 
hearts. 


Modern man-made music is but a repi- 
tition of these sounds modified, intensi- 
fied, glorified into the complexities of the 
opera and the symphony—into the haunt- 
ing pathos of the folk songs the world 
over, into the military songs and an- 
thems to flood man with emotion and 
destroy his calm reason, into the religious 
works of centuries to inspire deep humil- 
ity and love toward a Power. 


If one does not live near nature, is 
music about? Certainly, there is a strange 
barbaric rhythm in the clangor of any 
city, typifying the unrest and change of 
modern life; there is rhythm in work, in 
athletics, in the very order of our daily 
tasks, 


Music is a part of everyone's life; 


Late Spring 


An early morning 

Is like no other in the spring 

With a cold misshapen moon; 

Like the rounded end of a woman's cold 
white shoulder thrust into the sky 

And the wind along the trees and grass; 

Like the shiverings of dancers 

At a dance held too early out of doors. 

The trees hug tightly their flowered 
jackets, 

Only dropping now and then a flowered 
cockle, 

And the lilacs are grey in the morning 

Looking purple only against the moon; 

Only the first dandelions are warm yellow 
nubbles 

Unmoving in the shivering grass. 
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consciously or unconsciously it holds sway 
over our lives. Patriotic music stirs our 
desire to serve our country and protect 
our homes. Religious music subdues our 
worldly desires and makes us humble and 
grateful servants of a force greater than 
ourselves. Folk music recalls to men their 
homeland, their heritage of habits, cus- 
toms, and legends. Classical, symphonic, 
some operatic music, which we cannot 
comprehend perplexes our minds, goes 
beyond the shallow depth of our emo- 
tions and plumbs the innermost recesses 
of our minds and souls, stirs us to new 
thoughts and conceptions, new dreams 
and hopes, until we almost believe that 
music is the expression of God’s desires 
and that the hand of His destiny reaches 
out through the limitless bounds of space 
through this medium to direct our des- 
tinies. 
EsTHER E. MATTHEWS. 


Vacation 


I'd like to sail the Seven Seas, 

And tread the earth—Capetown to home; 
Be awed by nature’s majesty, 

By ancient grandeur that was Rome. 

But up and doing in the heat? .. . 

Oh well, I guess I'll just stay home. 


I mean to learn good swimming form, 
Get someone who knows how to teach 
Me golf; to hike, play tennis well, 

In bridge some great attainment reach, 

And read so much — but yes, I know, 

I ‘Il end up loafing on the beach. 


LILLIAN NEWFIELD, '40. 
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